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Boston Commonwealth. been a pleasant one, and his resignation has mony of his party. 


Mr. Crapo and Mr. 

AUGUST 31, 1889. fur some weeks been daily expected. | Brackett are both good men, and the state 
i would run a safe and prosperous course 

with either man at the helm, but the friends 
of either are carrying their partisanship too 
far when they threaten that the nomination 


TueRE exists at present a diversity of | 
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|}ing Congress together for an extra session 
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rank and pernicious. One or two thought 
that a little smoking after dinner aided di- 
gestion, and several were of the opinion 
that moderate smoking could have little ef- 
fect upon a hard-working laborer, who was 
happily devoid of nerves. On _ several 
points however there was a pleasing har- 
mony of opinion. First, that nervous peo- 
ple ought not to smoke at all; and second, 
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No one will be surprised that the prose- | 
ition of Justice Field on the charg? of | 
plicity in the killing of Judge Terry 
as been dismissed by the California courts. 
The only surprise is that the charge should 
for a moment be entertained. Justice Field 
was, like a score of other people, simply a 
passive witness of the shooting and there 
was absolutely not a jot of evidence that he 
had connived at it, or in the least expected 
such an event. His arrest was simply the 
result of the malignancy of a desperate 
woman and the stupidity, or the vindictive. 
ness—is difficult to tell which—of the local 
authorities. Justice Field is free; and it 
ought not to be long before Deputy Nagle 
is equally fortunate. 
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Tue Maybrick agitation has now sub- 
sided. Still it must be hoped by the mer- 
ifully and justly inclined that something 
further may be done for this unfortunate 
woman. That she is a good woman, or 
that she was a good wife, no one contends ; 
but this was not the question. Was it 
proved beyond all doubt that she poisoned 
er husband? was the only question before 
the jury; and it is generally conceded that 
this change was not absolutely proved. 
While there is any doubt of her guilt, one 
unishment is as unjust as another. The 
mmutation of sentence from death to 
penal servitude for life is a distinct gain, in 
that it grants the boon of life, and thus 
affords opportunity for further effort. That 
the prisoner should have the benefit of 
every doubt is too old a principle of law to 
need present discussion. 


Tue resignation of President Strong of 
Atchison railroad system and the ap- 
pointnent of his successor mark a new 
stage in the transition through which this 
uforturate road is passing. That this 
‘ansition will carry the system into paths 
f prosperity and its stoek well up towards 
* quotations of days gone by, is the de- 
‘out wish of many a luckless stockholder ; 


‘whether this last change will assist in 


wanting good and sufficient reasons for 
thinking that an extra session willbe called. 
The next Congress has a work to perform. 
It has a much involved and profoundly in- 
tricate tariff tangle to reduce to form and 
fair proportions. This will take time; much 
time. Before it begins this arduous task, 


| however, it must organize and get into 


working condition. With many new mem- 
bers and not a few contested seats, and 
with those various devices so often prac- 
tised by the minority to block the way of 
the majority, it will doubtless be several 
weeks after convening before Congress is 
ready to consider serious business. An 
extra session would doubtless be a matter 
of considerable personal inconvenience to 
many members of Congress, but they draw 
their salaries for serving the people and 
why should they not do it? 





BOOKS AGAIN. 


Next Wednesday will doubtless be a 
black letter day in the calendar of the Bos- 
ton juvenile. It is then that he resumes 
the interesting occupation of improving his 
mind. Hard will seem the bench, and strait 
the back thereof; dreary the old discarded 
text books, and slow the moving of the 
hand around the dial; aud busy will the 
youthful intellect be, partly with the past 
delights of summer, and partly with those 
large free years that are to come, when 
having reached man’s estate, the school- 
room door no longer close in upon him and 
shut out the joyous world. When he is 
geome thirty years older, and is engaged 
in the general scramble after all that 
is to be had, whosever it may be, he 
will no doubt turn from the harassing per- 
sistence of creditors who pursue, and debt- 
ors who flee, and gaze back upon the peacc- 
ful days of Cwsar and cube roots with a 
large longing to be once more in their 
midst. That is one of the charms of living 
—there is always something so delightful 
to look forward to or back upon. The 
school boy need not be depressed however, 
that next Wednesday is so near, Christmas 
will soon follow it, and then next June, and 
more Christmases and Junes, and then a 
kind fate will doubtless drop him in some 
delightful place where he can work ten 
hours a day, six days a week, or at least 
fifty, and more probably fifty-two weeks a 
year. There will then be no sad opening 
days. 


‘WHO SHALL IT BE? 





‘te secomplishment of the result is at least 
Problematic. President Strong has been 
for a score of years identified with the 
Atchison road, and no man is today better 
“quainted with its needs. It will without 
“oubt take his successor several years to 
—_ himself as familiar with the necessi- 
_*s of his office as is President Strong. At 
the same time the new directory has in 


Many respects held views so at variance 


The contest for the nomination to the 
governorship goes on with animation and 
\veal. It is a proud distinction to be the 
| chief officer in so grand a commonwealth 
| as Massachusetts, and the ambition to hold 
this eminent position is a laudable one, and 
‘no man need be ashamed to entertain it, 
and to strive for its accomplishment in 
every worthy and high-minded way. No 
wan, however, should seek this personal 





While Mr. Brackett is a worthy candidate 
the fact that he has been lieutenant-governor 
ought not by any means to ensure him a 
nomination to the first position. While 
this promotion has occurred, and in the 
natural course of events is likely to occur 
again, it ought by no means to be looked 
upon as an established usage, as this would 
subvert the proper order, making the lesser 
office a question of more importance to the 
nominating convention than the greater. It 
would in short simply result in choosing 
our governors two or three years in advance, 
instead of when they are wanted—obviously 
an impolitic practice. Regarding Mr. 
Lodge, whose name is not infrequently 
mentioned in case a third man is finally 
sought, it cannot be questioned that he 
would make an excellent head and front for 
a winning ticket, but Mr. Lodge is doing 
very well where he is, and he can probably 
serve his state and his party better in 
Washington than he could on Beacon Hill. 
However the convention will settle all these 
points, and Massachusetts can afford to 
wait. 





DOCTORS AND SMOKERS. 


Tur New York Mail and Express has 
given not a few evidences of enterprise un- 
der the guidance of the genial Shepard. 
Its latest excursion into pastures fragrant, 
if not altogether new, was in the direction 
of interviewing the best known of New 
York doctors on the tobacco question. Of 
course doctors would not be doctors if they 
thought alike, and there is a pleasing diver- 
sity of opinion on the subject among these 
learned men. The diversity, however, it is 
profitable to observe, concerns simply the 
different degrees of injuriousness of the 
different forms of tobacco; that tobacco is 
injurious they seem singularly to agree. 
Several contend that the cigarette is the 
principal instrument of harm, as the paper 
acts as a conductor to the nicotine, carry- 
ing it directly to the mouth. Further than 
this the paper is itself poisonous and the 
tobacco is flavored. The impression also 
prevails that the cigarette tempts the 
smoker to inhale its fumes and thus greatly 
aggravates its harmfulness. 

Those that inveigh most against the cig- 
arette, in many cases esteem the cigar and 
pipe as comparatively harmless. Others on 
the contrary say that the cigar is more in- 
jurious than the cigarette, being so much 
larger and containing a proportionately 
greater quantity of nicotine, while the 
cheaper grades are made of worse tobacco 
than that used in the cigarette. Some who 
declaim against both cigar and cigarette 
look upon the pipe as the only innocent 
form of smoking,—provided it is always 
kept scrupulously clean. On the other 
hand several of the M. D.’s were very pro- 
nounced in their opinion that of all forms 
of tobacco using the pipe is the worst, as 
the bowl and stem soon become saturated 





| recognizes that there are other combinations | immediately after meals, and never at other 
sion have fully arrived. It may therefore 


times. Taking the prevailing opinion it 
was decidedly to the effect that smoking is 
in every form a positive injury; the extent 
of the harm done depending on the quantity 
used and the individual temperament. 

But all this was known before, and men 
still smoke. In fact most of those doctors 
smoke. It is human to know what is best 
to do, and not to do it. 

OLIVER WENDELL HULMES. 

The mountain top is proverbially a 
wholesome and life extending place of 
residence. Parnassus is evidently no ex- 
ception to the rule; the dwellers thereon 
live to a goodly old age. Whittier some 
time since passed the eightieth milestone 
and started at a calm serene pace for the 
ninetieth. England’s laureate a few weeks 
since began on the last fifth of a century 
of life; and on Thursday last the wittiest, 
humanest, aud most delightful of English- 
writing men joined the octogenarians; 
though with a step so light, a smile so 
bright, and a general youthfulness so ob- 
trusive, that he is much deceived if he im- 
agines that he ean play off as an old man 
and enjoy the various immunities of that 
estate. Dr. Holmes is still a young man; 
he would be if he were a hundred, When 
he promulgated the dictum some years 
ago that in fact there was nothing that 
kept its youth, so far as he knew, but a 
tree and truth, he obviously committed 
an error of omission, for there is a third 
item to be added in the enumeration of 
things that never grow old—a man with 
a heart full of kindliness, cheerfulness, and 
a large humanity. Such a spirit is a Ponce 
de Leon font within a man, a perennial 
fountain of life and healthfulness. A man 
so endowed has only to be himself to be 
forever young. Such an one is Dr. Holmes. 
Matthew Arnold preached sweetness and 
light, Dr. Holmes has lived it, and that is 
the reason why at eighty his step is as 
quick, his eye as bright, and his wit as 
ready and as keen as ever. Sunshine is a 
great preventive of old age; and Dr. 
Holmes has lived in it; it has irradiated 
from him, and all New England is many 
fold brighter that he has lived. 

Not that New England comprises the 
limit of his usefulness, for he has taken his 
place in literature for all peoples and for all 
time, but it was especially the over-grave 
and somewhat funereal New England that 
needed him most, and derived the most from 


him. Oliver Wendell Holmes is not so 
great a poet as is Tennyson; nor among 
philosophers wili he equal Emerson; nor 
have his achievements in science been so 
marked as Agassiz’s; and other novels have 
been more widely read than his; but few 
men in any epoch of the world have so 
marvelously combined the attributes of 
poet, philosopher, story-teller, and scientist. 
In each of these different fields he has won 
high distinction, and seemingly without 
effort; and upon all his genius shines his 
delightful personality. May he live to be 
@ good round hundred, and he will, barring 
some of those untoward accidents that 
sometimes cut men off in the heyday of 


| youth. 
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A STROKE OF BUSINESS. 








BY THE SEA. 





Fierce on the white cliffs glows the August sun; 
The fishing vessels anchored in the bay 

Scarce heave upon the watere. The ripe ears 
Of golden corn nod in the warm west breeze, 
Dreamful of hafvest; while a gentle haze 
Wraps land and ocean in its silvery folds, 

Ani throws 4 tender glory o’er the scene. 


I seaved myseif resolutely in my low rock- 
ing chair, with my head pressed firmly 
against the back, and began a vigorous 
thinking. 

This was none ot your dreamy reveries, 
born of pleasant surroundings and luxurious 
indolence; but real, hard thinking, with the 
practical foundation that something had got 
to come of tt. This ‘‘something” was per- 
plexingly vague; but it must assume a tang- 
ible form before I could relax the muscles 
of my mina, now drawn to their utmost 
tension. I turned the subject around, and 
viewed it in all points, past, present, and | 
future; but look which way I would, it 
presented such a hopeless snarl that, unless 
some good fairy came to my assistance, | 
1 homes there seemed to be no possible way out of | 

it. 


Smooth as a mirror, calm as childhood’s sleep, 
The sea lies shimmering, « sheet of blue 

In the bright golden sunlight. Here and there, 
In shadowy semblance, white and russet sails 
fleck the horizon. 


On the yellow sand 
The murmuring wavelets beat what time their 
crests 

In tiny ripples break. With merry shout 
The fair-haired darlings of our hearts anc 
Their mimic castles bulld—a fruitless toll, 
Since the advancing, swift-destroying tide 
Sweeps all before it— 


| 


The facts were these: I had asmall school | 
—lI should modestly say, a very small school | 
since the number of pupils had that very day | 
been reduced from five to three; and if it| 
continued to progress backward at this rate | 
I should not long be able to say that I had | 
any school at all. 

Six months ago I bad thrown all the ener- | 
gies of my nature into this one venture; [| 
had worked, talked, calculated, consulted | 
every body I knew, annihilated distance | 
with my feet in endless tramps about the | 
city in search of rooms, in search of parents, | 
in search of responsible names for my cir- 
culars ; and encountered in this circuit more 
disagreeable people, more faithless people, 
and more utterly stupid and absurd people 
than I had supposed it possible for the 
world to contain. 

I was in a sort of fever; and, like a mad- 
man or a somnambulist, accomplished feats 
that I could by no possibility have under- 
taken in my sober senses. Driven to frenzy 
by the perversity of people in always being 
out when I wanted them to be in I actually 
followed a reverend gentleman whose name 
I must have on my circular, and who 
seemed possessed with the spirit of gad- 
ding, to the fearful precincts of his dent- 
ist’s sanctum, whither he had gone to en- 
joy himself for a couple of hours; and 


Emblem of the schemes 
Which we, but children of a later day, 
Pian for ourselves to find the fabric frail 
As are those fragile casties of the sand! 
—Chambers’ Journal, 


A FANTASY. 


We might be more than happy 
And Jead such perfect lives, 
If all of us were children 
And none were husbands, wives, 
But boys grow, and girls grow, 
Together or apart, 
Till some day each discovers 
The other has a heart. 
This halves their joys and doubles their cares, 
And ends in wrinkles and gray hairs; 
In the feet that rock the cradle, 
In the hands that toll for bread, 
The trouble about the living, 
The sorrow above the dead. 


What can we do, then? Nothing more 
Than those who begot and bore us; 
They make our lives before us 

As theirs were made before. 

We must be up and doing, 
Maidens flying and men pursuing, 
Then hey! for billing and cooing, 
And ho! for wooing and winning, 

The world will never mend ; 
Love was before the beginning, 

And will be after the end. 

—R. H. Stoddard in Independent, 


stuffed with a napkin, the dentist’s hand, 
and an instrument or two, he was wholly 
at the mercy of any unscrupulous appli- 
cant who chose to take advantage of him. 

I shall never forget his expression of 
astonishment when [ opened my battery 
upon him, nor the dentist’s of disappoint- 
ment when he found that I did not want 
him. I think the latter had rather caicu- 
lated on taking out all my teeth and put- 
ting in a new set. 

hen the Doctor of Divinity had fairly 
gotton himself free, and his mouth was 
restored to its natural size and shape, he 
proved to bea very pleasant-looking gen- 
tleman; and regarded me so kindly, while 
[ stammered out my errand with an apology 
for my ill timed attack, that I was very 
much relieved. I got the name in full, and 
also the smiling assurances that | wouid cer- 
tainly succeed, with such an amount of 
energy and perseverance. 

I sighed now as I remembered how much 
this encouraged me at the time; for, alas! 
he had not proved a true prophet. 

My school-room was not altogether what 
I desired, but it was the best that I could 
do. Such rooms as I wanted were not to 
be had; and half a dozen eligible ones had 
been almost closed and double-barred in 
my face as soon as I mentioned the word 

; ‘-school.” I began with five scholars, and 

Beyond the mist are sunlit leagues of sea, devoted myself to the improvement of 

And towering peaks by lingering sunshine kissed, their minds in what I considered a highly 

Where heaven's light doth shine eternally original and thorough manner; for did not 

Beyond the mist. my circulars say that Miss Berenice Maple- 

Could we but pierce the haze, could we but list ton’s select school for beginners would be 

To some far voices from the shore, would we cones bk sg =e 0 sae 

+ ax Ph ch ores geiveerth Ade dete srr yee 4 a 1 thorough English education; and French 

Can we not sec the stars above that be? would be taught orally, and reduced to the 
Is there not one to guide our bark, I wist? comprehension of the youngest child?” 

Lost mariners upon life’s troubled sea, Every one admired the phraseology; and 

Beyond the mist. I must say that I expected more from those 

circulars, and all the visits that I had paid 

to parents of promising families, than the 

five frightened-looking little girls who made 

their appearance in my school-room on that 

A blight,a gloom, I know not what, has crept sunny September morning. However, I put 

upon my gladness— a cheerful face on the matter, and taught 

Some vague, remote ancestral touch of sorrow or them as carefully as though there had been 

of madness ; thirty instead of five. 

A fear that is not fear, a pain that has not pain’s Friends assured that this was quite an 

insistence; encouraging beginning ; and some one cited 

A sense of longing, or of loss,in some foregone the experience of a lady who opened with 

existence ; poy = — with a school of 

e y! is rate my proper maximum 

A subtie hurt that never pen has writ nor tongne waell be four bendeel: Gaal 1 went. on 





THE Loss OF YOUTH. 
There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for al) our pain; 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 


And it never comes again. 


We are stronger, and are better, 
Under manhood’s sterner reign ; 

Sull we feel that something sweet 

Followed youth, with flying feet, 
And will never come again. 


Something beautiful has vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain; 
We behold it everywhere, 
On the earth, and in the air, 
But it never comes again. 
—R. H. Stoddard, 


BEYOND THE MIST. 


—Bennetit Bellman, 





A MOOD. 


has spoken— 
Such ny feels when a blos. hopefully from day to day—walking to 
som bough is broxen. school in storms that, but for the school, 


would have seen me snug at home, and 
sometimes finding no scholars to teach 
when I got there. 

On such occasions I solaced myself with 
composition, and was sometimes rewarded 
by the sight of a business-like letter con- 
taining a check; and sometimes my poor 
little rolls were returned to me ‘‘declined 
And sleeps again o’er the unfinished cause, with thanks.” One of these bundles now 
The dozing racer hears his chariot roll, greeted my eyes on the mantle as I sat 
Smacks the vain whip, and’shuns the fancied yoal. thinking. 

Me, too, the Musea in the silent nigat, By degrees I learned that my room was 
With wonted chimes of Jingling verse delight. not in the right direction. A railroad had 
—Claudius. to be crossed from one direction that was a 


—T. B. Aldrich in the Independent. 





In sleep, when fancy is let loose to play, 
Our dreams repeat the wishes of the day, 
Though further toil his tired limbs refuse, 
The dreaming hunter atill the chase pursues. 
The judge abed dispenses sti! the laws, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


came suddenly upon him as, with his mouth | 








who would have sent had it not been for 
that; I was too far off from others who 


small! 

When I sent in my bills the father of two 
of the children, whom I had looked uponas 
quite a friend of mine, and who had ad- 
vised me strongly to get up the school, 
promising the full benefit of his counte- 
nance and support,he took no notice of the 
neat slip of paper that I pinned to the pina- 
fore of the oldest girl. Edith assured me 
that she had given it to her father; but 


came. My last $10 bill had been broken, 
and I sent a very carefully worded note to 
Mr. Slight, reminding him of ‘‘the little 
debt which had probably slipped his mem- 
ory in the press of what had seemed to him 
more important matters.” The money 
(such a paltry sum at best!) was sent, with 
a curt, business-like note demanding a re- 
ceipt; and now without any apparent rea- 
son, Edith and Grace had collected their 
books and said that they were not coming 
to school any more 

It was a chilly, depressing day, and I 
walked thoughtfully home, to find the 
house chilly and depressing, and to hear 
from Miss Plidget that ‘‘coal had gone up,” 
to partake of weak tea and strong butter, 
land to be told that ‘tea and butter had 
| gone up” until it seemed as though every- 
|thing must be resting on a foundation of 
| yeast; and in despair I went ‘‘up” myself, 
and locked myself into ny room. 

This same room was not extensive, and 
was of a shape in which my eye took no de- 
light, being long and narrow, with only one 
window, and all the arrangements econo- 
mized space as much as possible. The 
lounge was my bed at night, and the vari- 
ous little knick-knacks disposed about the 
| walls were thought to give it a home-like 
appearance. Sometimes it did look very 
pleasant to me, with the pictures, and 
books, and mosses, etc.; and I knew that 
Miss Plidget delighted in showing it to vis- 
itors as ‘‘Miss Mapleton’s room,” and that 
the visitors all admired it; but this evening 
| nothing !ooked pleasant, as I sat, with com- 
|pressed lips and weary head, trying to 
solve the problem of putting nothing and 
|} nothing together and having the result 
| something. 


It was quite evident to the most obtuse 
perception that the school would not sup- 
port me, and no other line of business 
seemed open to me. I had just one thous- 
and dollars in gold-bearing bonds, and my 
ships that I had already sent out to sea, 
instead of coming back to me taden with 
treasures never came back atall. It had 
always been the way with me, that my 
pound, instead of gaining ten pounds, dis- 
solved itself into thin air and disappeared 
altogether. For I had had a few thousands, 
which, through the representations of one 
and another, and a strong natural desire of 
ease and luxury, I invested in various ways, 
having first secured the aforesaid thousand 
in government bonds. Never a penny did 
I receive from anything else. 

I had a thousand in oil stock, into which 
I went, as I was assured, ‘‘on the ground- 
floor”—which seemed to be considered a 
very good thing, though I could never quite 
understand it—but I thought, rather bit- 
terly, that I had probably come out in the 
attic, if that was the end farthest removed 
from the treasure. For some time I was 
buoyed up by reports that the workers 
were just about to strike oil, though how 
they could continually come so near it, 
without actually doing it, is one of the un- 
explained mysteries; but, as I believe they 


fire. 

Then I went into a gold mine—or rather 
my money did—and with the usual happy 
results. Every thing progressed flourish- 
ingly until the workmen struck water; and 
I had read somewhere that this was a 
pretty thorough extinguisher to all mining 
operations. And when I heard of the 
huge blocks of quartz that have to be 
crushed and pounded for the sake of a lit- 
tle gold, it seemed almost as reasonable to 
form a company and attack the city paving- 
stones. 


offered thirty cents on a dollar for that 
stock. I suppose that most young women, 
with no one in particular to look after them, 
would have acknowleged themselves extin- 
guished after all these experiences, and 
meekly taken in sewing or married some 
humdrum widower with a home and six 
children init. But I think I would have 
preferred cutting my throat to either of 
these alternatives; and I had no idea of 
doing that. 

Poor Miss Plidget, rather an advanced 
single lady, with whom I had been living 
very comfortably for some time, worried 
over her boarders, and had battles with un- 


the sake of a home—for she assured me 
that she made nothing by it—and a lodging 
in the dining-room pantry. I did not feel 
disposed to go into business with her. even 
if it would Lave supported a partner. 

I suddenly seized the daily paper, and 





are still boring down into the bowels of the 
earth, they seem much more likely to strike 
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: 
stumbling-block to several anxious parents | looked at the advertisements. I skipped aj 


the profitable employments into which peo. 
ple were to be initiated by inclosing a stam 


| professed a great regard for me, and urged or a dollar, or something else that they 
|me to move into their neighborhuod; and would never see again; and my eye resteq 
}others held back because the school was so involuntarily on the list of houses for sale. 


Now, what is the name of common-sense 
had [ to do with this? Would my $1009 
Wuy anything of that sort, and what could | 
do with it after 1 had bought it? 

Still my eye lingered, and I thought rap. 
idly. One paragraph in particular riveteg 
my attention : 


“For SALE.—A email house ina central situations 
in perfect repair. Will be sold at a bargain if ap 


| weeks passed on and the end of the quarter | Pied for tmmediately. BROAD axw Lona, Real 


Estate Agents, No. 40 Plum Street.” 


The indistinct phantom gradually 4,. 
sumed a well-defined outline; and when the 
chaotic clouds of fancy hed cleared away | 
beheld as complete a little scheme as a des. 
perate young woman, left entirely to her 
own resources, could postibly devise. | 
would buy that house; I would use the 
parlors for a school-room, and rent the 
remainder to some respectable family. Such 
houses were always in demand; and it was 
possible that by this arrangement I might 
get my school-room rent free. 

If was rather a bold idea, considering 
that { had just one thousand dollars in my 
possession; but my determination was iron 
‘and the next thing was to fix upon some 
one who would be likely to lend me the 
remaiuder of the money. Oh, my friends! 
(so called) how little you knew that many 
of you were then weighed in a mentai bal- 
ance and found wanting! One after ap- 
other they came up at my call; but althongh 
most of them were fully able to accommo- 
date me, I hesitated to apply the test that 
would prove them sterling gold or wortb- 
| less dross. It is a well known saying that 
when a man is ready to put his hand in his 
| pocket for you his love is not to be doubted 
[ had yet to prove that I had any true 
lovers. 

Finally [I came to the conclusion that! 
had done enough for one right, and went 
to bed upon it. In the morning, which was 
fortunately Saturday, I put on my bonnet 
with an air of great resolution, and bore 
|} down upon Mr. Portman. 

Had I been a boy I should have encour- 
|aged myself by whistling all the way there 
but as it was [ could only keep up an inces- 
| sant thinking, and wonder what my old 
| frend would say when he saw me in his 
| office—and, still more, what he would say 
| when I told him my errand. This, how- 
}ever, was to be approached by gradual 
| steps; and [ tried to feel composed as | 
called to mind all the kindnesses I[ had 
| received in the shape of handsome Christ- 
|mas presents, and various attentions that 
|rich old bachelors are apt to bestow on 
their friends’ children. 

For Mr. Portman had been my father's 
friend, and I had seen bis face ever since! 
could remember. He had kindly said that 
he regretted not having twenty children to 
send to my school, and he had done all that 
he could toward esablishing it. But would 
he now feel disposed to lend me three or 
four thousand dollars? 

I peeped in timid)y, but, to my great de 
light, he was entirely alone. 

My dear Miss Berenice!” he exclaimed, 
warmly, taking me by both hands; ‘‘this is 
indeed a pleasure! Sit right down here, 
and tell me what is the matter—for I know 
that you would never have bearded the old 
fellow in his den for nothing.” 

‘There is a great deal the matter,” said |, 
desperately, as I began to feel my nicely- 
prepared speech slipping entirely away 
from me. 

‘‘I am sorry to hear it,” he replied, look- 
ing grave immediately, and evidently er 
pecting some overwhelming communication. 

I tried to begin as I had intended, but % 
would not come, and, exhausted with ner 
vous excitement, I burst into tears. Thea 
everything came out in a perfect streat, 
without being ‘‘sorted” at all; and there 
was the strangest mixture of my hopes and 
fears and projects, and my intention of 
buying a house in the same breath that ! 
acknowledged myself unable to pay for 00 
room, until my hearer looked quite stuaned 





| 


I also dabbled in coal, and had lately been | said : 


conscionable butchers and grocers, all for 


and evidently began to wonder if I had los 
my senses. 

Then he looked amused, and presently ¢ 
“My dear girl, there is no need @ 
| crying; let us examine this matter ratiok 
jally. You wish, you say, to buy # sms 
| house, that you may have a more desi 
|room for your school, and lessen the & 
|pense of rent; that strikes me as a partich 
|larly sensible idea. As to the money pal 
/you will not be obliged to pay the wi 
|sum down; how much have you at J! 
| command?” : 
| ‘I have just one thousand dollsrs 2 toe 
| world,” I replied, shortly. Mr 
|_ ‘One thousand dollars!” repeated ™ 
|Portman, in amazement. ‘You an 
|really mean it! The daughter of @) 
| friend, Edward Mapleton, reduced wo 
| Why did you not let me know it before: 

“T would not have told you now, ssid * 
proudly, ‘‘had you not asked me.” offic? 

The old gentleman walked about the int 
shaking his head in a very disapere: 
way. ‘Poor child!” said he ‘poor chit, 


“Tam not so very much to be pit 
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said 1, determined to assist myself to the 
isst; ‘‘I have youth and health, and although 
[do labor under the disadvantage of being 
a woman, I intend to accomplish something 
yet. I will never be dependent on any one 
except for kindness; but if you are willing, 
Mr. Portman, to lend me whatever is re- 
quired above my thousand—’ 

“Willing?” he exclaimed warmly; 
«| would be ‘willing,’ Berenice, to do 
far more; but if this is the only assistance 
you will accept, let us go at once and look 
at the house.” 

My heart was considerably lightened as 
we set forth, and directing our steps to No. 
40 Plum Street, we found Messrs. Broad 
and Long in the shape of one hard-looking 
gentleman, who was neither broad nor long, 
except by name. 

He eyed us critically, and then said, in an 
indifferent way: ‘*Yes—neat little house— 
present owner going West. No. 99 Lumbago 
Street—take a look at it?” 

Mr. Portman nodded assent, and a short 
walk brought us to a very clean little street, 
about the centre of which stood ‘*my house” | 
—jts dimensions reminding me of a very 
delicate slice of cake. It was just the place 
fora school, as I saw at the first glance: 
and Mr. Portman evidently thought so too, 
aithough he was very quiet aboutit. A long 
saloon-parlor—the very thing for a school- 
room—a cunning little dining-room back, 
and nicely finished chambers above, with a 
third story above them. 

Mr. Portman examined every part of the | 
house very critically, and when the agent 
left us for a moment he told me that it was 
very well built, and the price, $4000, was | 
extremely moderate. 

“You could probably get $5000 for it, 
after a little time, if you wished to sell,” 
said he. 





he was just then occupied with my picture, 
or with that of Miss Piidget herseif, which | 
was just opposite to it. He seemed quite 
absorbed, and did not hear me when I 
came in. 

The visitor was young and fine-looking, 
with a frank, determined face, that would 
win his way anywhere. On the card that I 
had received was written ‘‘George Helm- 
wood.” Surely he could not have any chil- 
dren to place at school! What could he 
possibly want with me? 

He looked around surprised when I turned 
up the gas, and glanced hastily from me to 
the album again. He bowed politely as he 
said, ‘‘I called to see Miss Mapleton—I was 


| told that she lives here.” 


‘‘.am Miss Mapleton.” 
surprised. 

*‘A lady who has a school on Lumbago 
Street,” he continued, hesitatingly, ‘‘who 
owns a house there.” 

I pleaded guilty to both of these charges, 
and the gentleman looked both amused and 
embarrassed. 

‘Pardon me,” he said, presently, with a 
smile. ‘*I—I expected to see an older lady. 
I scarcely know how to begin.” 

‘‘Is it anything about the school?” I asked 
by way of helping him. 


I replied, rather 


“No,” was the reply; “it is about the | 


house. The truth is, Miss Mapleton, I want 
to buy the house—or rather my father does 
—and he has authorized me to negotiate for 


|it. Have you any desire to sell it?” 


“T have only just bought it,” said I 
my school is there. Besides, it is rented 
for a year.” 

‘“Will you let my father call and see you 
about it?” asked my visitor, after a pause. 


| ‘*The truth is, I—I do not understand such 
| business very well. 


My father is willing to 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


‘*My father is willing $10,000 for the prop 
erty—he must have it, if possible.’ ” 

‘“‘And you have been quietly laughing at 
me in your sleeve all this time!” said my 
visitor. *‘l am willing to give $10,000 for the 
|property, but I preferred getting it for 
$8000, which is considerably above its value 
to any one but myself. Is it a bargain, 
then, at $10,000?” 

“Mr. Helmwood,” said I, as I felt the 
color rising in my face, ‘‘one thing you will 
please to remember in this matter—I did 
not offer my property for sale, nor had I 


3 


it was a real charity for a young lady to en- 


liven their dullness. It was certainly a 
very pleasant task, as I enlivened my own 
at the same time; and I felt very thankful 
for the advantage of having had a grand- 
father. 

Master George and I were rather shy of 
each other at first; but this gradually wore 
off—and, somehow or other, we found our 
selves alone together very frequently. I 
tried to avoid this, for I had no desire to 
repay these people’s kindness to me by tak- 
ing their son from them, for whom they 


any idea of disposing of it; but much to | probably had some grander match in store. 
my surprise, | was solicited by you to part) But one day the young gentleman made 


with it. 


I am not ‘a sharp woman’—a | some exceedingly incoherent remarks to me, 
character that 1 particularly detest—as [| 
have lost nearly all the little I possess in | 


and drew a highly-colored picture of our 
first meeting—in which ‘‘my picturesquely 


foolish ventures; but after your son’s visit | careless hair” and ‘‘coqnettish little apron” 


to me I went, much perplexed, to consult 
my friend, Mr. Portman, through whose 
| assistance I was enabled to buy the house. 
| He advised me to accept Mr. George tlelm- 
| wood’s offer, and explained to me that you 
|} would be an immense gainer by purchasing 
my little property, even at this extravagant 
price. I have a great horror of taking ad- 
vantage of any one, and I was afraid that 
it might not be quite right to receive so 
|}much more for a thing than I had given.” 
‘‘My dear Miss Mapleton,” replied Mr. 
Helmwood with an air of great respect, 
|**T should never think of fastening upon 
you the term of ‘sharp woman;’ but you 
|}will not object, I hope, to my regarding 


.|you as a remarkably clever young lady. 
iscarcely knowing what else to say: ‘‘and 


You are quite right in saying that the prop- 
}erty is worth far more than $10,000 to me; 
jand I give it the more cheerfully since I 
have seen the owner. ButI shall have a 
good laugh at George for his style of doing 
business. Perhaps, however, had I been 
| his age instead of mine, I should not have 





This was a new view of the case; and it | give $10,000 for the property—he must have | acquitted myself any better.” 


set me thinking more desperately than ever 
Make a clear $1000, after paying Mr. Port- | 
man what I owed him, and thus double my | 
money ! 
disposed to go at once into the real estate 
business. 

Tie end of it all was that the house be- 
came mine, at least nominaliy, for I always 
felt that it really belonged to Mr. Portman; 
and when the deed was executed and placed 
in my hands [ almost doubted my own 
ideutity. My wsthetic soul, however, re- | 
ceived a severe shock in the wording of the | 
document, wherein I was stigmatized as 
“Berenice Mapleton, spinster /” How much 
more agreeable to my feelings the term 
“damsel” or ‘‘maiden” would have been! I 
tried to remember that I was twenty-four; 
bat “spinster” sounded like forty, at least. 
Spinster or not, though, the house was 
mire; and I, almost a pauper, was actuaily 
& property-holder ! 

“Now,” said Mr. Portman, cheerfully, 
when the matter was all arranged, ‘I really 
think, Miss Bernice, this is the brightest 
thing you have done for many a day.” 

“That you have done, you mean,” I mur- 
mured. 

“No,” he replied, stoutly, my noddle 
didn't hatch out the plan at all; the credit 
of it all belongs to you. And, unless I am 
a false prophet, your fortunes wil) turn 
from this very day.” 

I had given heed already to too many 
false prophets to be much elated now; but, 
nevertheless, there was an excitement in 
buying a house; and it really seemed as 
though a school must flourish in such a 
neighborhood as that. I felt like laying 
violent hands on several little curly-pates 
who were playing around, and dragging 
them forcibly to my temple of learning. 


it, if possible.” 
Was [ really in my sober senses? Ten 
thousand dollars! I must have looked and 


Mr. Helmwood soon took his leave without 


| arriving at any understanding whatever, 


except that I was to receive a visit from 
his father. 

The next day I rushed down to Mr. Port- 
man for instructions. 


‘“‘Bravo! Miss berenice,” said he laugh- 
ing, when he had heard my story, ‘‘you will 
turn outa woman of fortune yet. I know 
the He)Jmwoods well—very nice people in- 
deed—and the son, let me tell you, is par- 
ticularly nice. Father and son are in busi- 
ness together, and their large importing 


premises. By extending their place they 
will probably realize a few hundred thou- 
sands from increased business; and they 
can therefore well afford to pay you $10,000 
to get you out of the way. Let them do it 
by all means.” 

Thus fortified I was quite ready for Mr. 
Helmwood senior, who was a remarkably 
fine-looking old gentleman, not unlike his 
son, and who stared at me during the inter- 
view as though he had a dim recollection of 
having seea me before. He was quite at 
his ease, and I felt much less embarrassed 
in discussiag busizess matters with him 
than with his son; there was, moreover, a 
warmth and urbanity in his manner that 
quite charmed me. 

“Now, my dear young lady,” said he, ina 
quick, earnest way, ‘‘the facts of the case 
are just these: I do not wish to be regarded 
by you in the light of a fillibuster, nor as 
coveting what is legally and properly yours ; 
but I have had my eye on that little property 
for some time past; and it was only iately, 





Mr. Portman knew of a young married 
couple, just from Maine, who would be 
glad to occupy the remainder of my house; 
and before long they were installed there, 
ata rent that covered all expenses, and left 
my school-rent free! I began to have quite 
& respect for my own business qualities. 
The bride was just the sweetest little thing 
lever saw; and she would bring her sew- 
ing into the school-room and listen to my 
style of teaching, and declare that she 
learned so much herself that she ought to 
be regularly entered as a pupil, and pay her 
tuition fee like the others. 

I took great pride in my new schoolroom ; 
and two new scholars from the neighbor- 
hood came to supply the place uf those [ 
had iost. Every one prophesied brilliant 
Success for me in the spring, and I looked 
quite hopefully forward. 

ut my fortune was destined to come 
from another quarter. 

b not been long in possession of my 

ouse when I was informed, one evening, 

ta gentleman wished to see me in the 
Tt. Now my room looked particularly 
cozy and pleasant, and I was, moreover, 

Writing—deep in a story that promised to 

mt great success. My hair was some- 

tambled about, but rather pictur- 

“qnely so; and quite forgetful of my little 

: 1 concluded to go down just as I 

- Probably some pompous-looking 

father of a family awaited me, with 4 

Sting of questions about my school; and 

dignit © assume a proper expression of 
¥, | walked quietly into the room. 

Miss F & tall gentleman was bending over 

t's photograph-album—the grand 

the gas t of the centre-table; and although 

was miserably low, I could see shat 


while in a neighboring city on a matter of 
| business, that I was informed it was for 
lgale. I immediately wrote to George to 
| secure it at once; but he wrote back that it 
| had been boughe by a single lady for a school. 


that you do not at all answer the idea we 
bad formed of the single lady in question, 
and { cannot help looking upon you in some 
sort as an imposter.) 1 then marched 
George immediately off to this elderly maiden 
of our imaginations to see if she could be 
prevailed upon to sell atan advance. The 
young man, bowever, returned in an un- 
settled state of mind, having evidently 
failed to bring you to terms, and coolly re- 
| quested me to finish the business myself. 
|I believe, Miss Mapleton, that you paid 
'$4000 for the house. I will double that 
OP int lip to keep from smiling. Truly 
‘the son was unbusiness-like. ‘I did not buy 
lthe house to sell again,” I replied, very 
yey it. You bought it, of course, 
| for your school, and I suppose it just suits 
you: but, unfortunately, it just suits me, 
too. Would $9000 tempt you?” : 

I remained silent, fearful that if I spoke 
I should laugh. 

“Now,” said Mr. Helmwood, rising in his 
earnestness, “I must have the place! and, 
rather than lose it, I will give you $10,000 

it.” 
ef is just what your son offered me 
at first,” I replied, without raising my eye- 
lashes. : 

“The young idiot!” exclaimed his father 
laughing. *‘Pray, how did he word his 
offer, if you can recall it?” 

“To the best of my recollection he said 





” 


warehouse is on the street back of your | 


(And here I may as well say in parenthesis | 


| This was rather embarrassing, and I has- 


| tened tosay: ‘‘Mr. George Helmwood could | 


|}not have mentioned to you that I have 


It was quite exciting; and I felt | acted in an inexpressibly silly manner, for | rented the premises for a year.” 


“Oh yes; he did say something of the 
kind. But I will undertake to reconcile the 
inmates to a change of residence, provided 
|I have your consent to proceed in the 
matter.” 


Finally I gave it; it seemed to be the | 


best thing I could do; and just as he was 
jleavying Mr. Helmwood scrutinized me 
| closely, as he asked: 

‘“‘Will you allow me to inquire, Miss Ma- 
|pleton, if Mr. Sylvester Willingfleet was a 
| relative of yours?” 

‘‘He was my grandfather,” I replied. 

‘“‘T am very glad to,hear it!” he exclaimed, 
| seizing my hand warmly. ‘‘He was one of 
ithe old merchants of the city, and a valued 
friend of mine. Many a pleasant hour have 
| I passed in his hospitable mansion, where, 
besides entertaining his equals, there was 
an especial table set for the poor every day. 
The grand-daughter of such a man should 
not—” 

| ‘Be earning her own living?” said I, 
seeing that he hesitated. ‘His grand- 
daughter, sir, does not consider that she is 
disgracing either him or herself by such a 
| course.” 


I knew that my head went up an inch or 
two, and that my eyes flashed; for he said, 
kindly: ‘‘You have just his look—a little 
haughty at times, for he was a thorough 
bred old aristocrat. I was troubled the 
first moment I saw you to decide whom you 
resembled so strongly. And now, my dear 
young lady, you will, I hope, allow us to 
jlook upon you as @ friend. My wife will 
| call at once; and I hope very soon to wel- 
| come you at your house, as I have been so 
| often welcomed at your grandfather’s. 
| ‘**Well, Berenice Mapleton,” said I, when 
| I found myself alone with that individual, 
| ‘*what do you think of yourself now? Are 
| you really yourself or somebody else? Or 
have you been dreaming all these bewilder- 
ing things?” 

Mr. Portman came in that very evening, 
and congratulated me on my good fortune, 
laughing heartily at my account of the in- 
terview with Mr. Helmwood; and by the 
next morning I was so fully persuaded that 
things were what they seemed that I bought 
a pound of French candy to celebrated the 
event, and tried to inveigle Miss Plidgett 
into sharing the feast with me. 

But that wary female, who was given to 
dyspepsia and other absurdities, solermnly 
worked her way through one sugar plum, 
analyzing it all the while, as though it had 
been a fragment of quartz, or something 
else equally indigestible, and then absolutely 
refused to touch any more. 

I was engaged in exploring the recesses 
of the neat little bonbon bag, when Mrs. 
Helmwood was announced; and [ went 
down to receive a warm embrace from the 
most elegant looking, not old lady, but 
middle-aged lady, I had ever seen. Her 
features were regular and beautiful, she 
| was perfectly dressed, and had the air of a 
|dowager princess. She insisted upon my 
going home with her at once on a visit; de- 
elared in answer to my objections, that I 
was not a stranger, as she had known my 
| grandfather well; and finally, I was depos- 

ited in a lovely square room, surrounded by 
| every luxury, and expected to remain for 
an indefinite period. 

There were no daughters, aud only that 








*|ome son; so Mrs. Helmwood declared that | proper pili or powder will com 


but fortunately he did not see that) figured 


largely—and the ‘‘exquisite picture” in Miss 
| 


(it had a great blotch of ink in one corner, 


Plidget’s album came in for a share of the 
| general enthusiasm; and I conducted my- 
| self in consequence very much like an idiot, 
|and came near forgetting everything, until 

I suddenly remembered to assure him that 
|his father and mother would probably be 
anything but pleased at such an arrange- 
ment, and that I could never consent to 
enter a family that was not desirous of re- 
ceiving me. 

My lover suddenly disappeared, and soon 
returned with his father. 

“It seems to me, young lady,” said the 
older gentleman, with a very quizzical look, 
‘that in all George’s transactions with you 
Lam brought in to finish the business. I 
would have nothing to de with such a stupid 
fellow. Your very honorable conduct, my 
dear little girl, only makes me more anxious 
than ever to welcome you as a daughter; 
and if I had entertained any objections to 
such a jJinale, do you think I would have 
been weak enough to expose my son to the 
peril of daily contact with a girl like you?” 

I had nothing to say to this; and Mr- 
Helmwood took me in his arms and kissed 
me, and then led me to his wife, from whom 
| received an equally warm welcome. 

It is needless to say that those five infants, 
on whom I had expended so much surplus 
| energy, were turned out to pasture without 
any compunctions of conscience; and the 
young couple from Maine were provided 
with a larger domicile, aud some very nice 
furniture to put in it. 

Mr. Portman would not allow me to pay 
my debt to him, but insisted upon its being 
appropriated to my troussean; and my iden- 
tical gold bonds were returned to me just 
as I had given them to him. He had the 
pleasnre of giving me away; but he said 
that the fact of my never having belonged 
to him made this considerably eaisier. 

My father-in-law declared that he had 
rather outwitted me, after all, as the money 
was all in the family.—Selected. 


A Tear Handkerchief. 

vails in some parts of the Tyrol of Switzer 
land. Whena girlis going to be married, 
before she leaves her home to go to the 
church her mother gives her a handkerchief, 
which is called the ‘tear handkerchief.” 
It is made of newly-spun linen and has 
never been used. It is with this that she 
dries her tears when she leaves her father’s 
house and when she stands at the altar. 
After the marriage is over and the bride 
has gone with her husband to their new 
home, she folds up the handkerchief and 
places it unwashed in the linen closet, 
where it remains untouched. Up to now it 
has done only half its duty. Children are 
born, grow up, marry, and go away to their 
new homes, each daughter receiving a tear 
handkerchief from the mother. Her own 
still remains where it was placedin the linen 
closet the day of her marriage. Genera- 
tions come and go. The once young, rosy 
bride has become a wrinkled old woman. 
She may have out/ived her husband and all 
her children. All her old friends may have 
died off, and yet that last present she re- 
ceived from her mother has not fulfilled its 
object. It comes at last, though—at last 
the weary eye-lids close for their long sleep, 
and the tired. wrinkled hands are folded 
over the pulseless heart. And then the tear 
handkerchief is taken from its long resting 
place and spread over the placid features of 
the dead.— Philadelphia Press. 

Some little children who were playing in 
a vacant lot in Baltimore dug up a box in 
clusing a small skeleton. Frightened, they 
called a patrolman, who, having a good 
memory, recalled the history of the skele- 
ton. Seven years ago a little black and tan 
terricr, a pet of a lady living in the neigh- 
borhood, died suddenly, it was supposed of 
hydrophobia. He was buried and the skele- 
ton unearthed was his. A full set of false 
teeth found lodged in the throat of the 


skeleton destroyed the hypothesis that the 
terrier died of hydrophobia. 


The latest development of the automatic 
machine ig a Doctor Curehall, in Holland. 
It is a wooden figure of a man, with com- 
|partments all over it, labelled with the 
| names of various ailinents. If you have a 
| pain find its coraesponding location on the 
| figure, drop a coin into the slot, and the 
e out. 








A beautiful and peculiar system still pre. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 














EVENT AND 


PINION 


Any light heeled young man can “hop” 
into society at the seaside hotel. 





Up to date, Johnstown stands without a 
rival as the great watering place. 


“Pardon me!” says the condemned mur- 
derer,—but justice ties up her ears. 


It isa shame that Columbia should have 
to content herself with a cotton belt. 


A Japanese lantern should hang fire, and 
should not ‘“‘hang fire,”—poer little Jap. 


New York will take great comfort in 
showing off the Grant Monument at the 
great World’s Fair. 


If Volapuk would prove its right to be, 
let it forthwith furnish a substitute for the 
ubiquitous ‘‘hello!” 


Though President Harrison is not a large 
man he can rise to a great occasion. In 
fact, it is rather his forte. 


Make your own terms now, and the sea- 
side hotel man will meet them with smiling 
alacrity. ‘The backbone of the season wab- 
bles decidedly. 


Parents would not be so mightily pleased 
over a baby’s first tooth if they could fore- 
see the aggregate sum of the dear cherub’s 
dentistry bills. mets 


A Boston young man proudly boasts of 
possessing 2567 different cigarette pictures ; 
and the lot and their owner ought to be 
‘bid in cheap.” 


Get out the preserving kettle. Septem- 
ber is at hand, and the peach crop was not 
a failure. Get out the telescope also. Sugar 
will go up sky high. 


Sir Edwin Arnold will forget all he ever 
knew about ‘The Light of Asia,” when 
Beacon street hights up for him. Won't he 
be a big social catch! 


Labor Day is upon us, and unless you set 
an exceedingly light value upon your life 
and limb, you will not risk getting wedged 
into the sidewalk procession. 


The vial of bronze extract will soon come 
into requisition. It is getting time to put 
in an occasional appearance on Winter 
street, in the role of a returned vacationist. 


If there could be but one day in the year 
let it be modeled after the pattern of last 
Tuesday, and everybody would be happy. 
Wasn't the Common, at sunset, a thing of 
beauty, and a joy for ever 'n’ ever! 


It is very singular when you stop to 
think about it, how men do seem to enjoy 
killing women, especially wives. It gives 
an odd sound to the marriage service—‘‘I, 
John, take thee, Mary, till death us do part.” 


Last week’s mortality list in Boston shows 
the greatest number of deaths, fourteen, 
from diphtheria, with consumption as a 
close second. Lawrence is in a panic about 
the diphtheria in her midst, and the disease 
seems to be making terrific inroads in vari- 
ous directions. Boston cannot afford to 
continue her easy indifference on the sub- 
ject. 





The latest grievance sprung upon this 
long-suffering town is the flea pest, or as 
Scripture hath it, ‘‘the wicked flee.” Uur 
citizens are not patronizing to any extent, 
the museum that makes an attraction of 
educated fleas, yet if these remarkable in- 
sects can be educated not to hop, and not 
to bite,—in short to do nothing but flee, we 
might pass in to see the show. 





The way of the transgressor is hard, and 
especially the way of the transgressoress. 
For example, Mrs. Maybrick now has to re- 
sign herself to a life of penal servitude, 
while Mr. Brierly, albeit, with ruined busi- 
ness prospects, heads for the Hub of the 
Universe. It is hardly probable that he 
will be feted, to any considerable extent, 
by the lion-worshippers of Back Bay. 


Amateur florists must bestir themselves 
speedily to transplant blooming plants from 
garden to pot. August is quite late enough 


to pot such plants as are required for win- 

|ter blooming, if one allows for subsquent 

drooping and revival. They do say that | 
growing things will perfectly maintain their | 
|condition if transplanted after dark. If | 
| you try this plan, look out to plant your ex- | 
| otics right side up, however sleepy you are. | 


| aie a pa aS ee a ! 


| How are we to teach our women, chil- | 
| dren and idiots, to say nothing of country- | 
|men, to use the new street ietter boxes? | 
They have no visible opening for the recep- | 
| tion of letters, but there are two knobs at 
the top, by pushing down on either one of | 
which an opening is exposed by. the revolv- 
|ing of a hinged plate. This plate connects 
with a tray, and as soon as the knob is re- 
leased the tray falls down and drops the 
letter below. That sounds like something 
of a process. However, send them along. 


Everybody is supposed to know the old 

saw, 

“Apple pie without cheese 

Is like a kiss without a squeeze,” 
yet it is now going the rounds after this 
manner: ‘‘An apple pie without sugar has 
been described as like a kiss without a 
squeeze.” The genius who started this 
version is probably related to the man who 
sprung the famous joke about ‘‘a good day 
| for the race,” in the form of “It’s a good 
day for the trot.” ‘‘What trot?” ‘The 
human trot!” and then wondered why folks 
didn’t laugh as he did when he heard it. 





It was the late Artemas Ward who used 
to say, ‘‘Things that don't work I generally 
abandon.” Just so says the West End 
Railway company. This week they have 
been ripping up the ‘hole in the ground,” 
otherwise known as the conduit, along 
which the electric cars refused to run. 
The ground has been literally blue with 
gangs of laborers,—for who ever sees a 
laborer digging in other than cerulean gar- 
ments? Denim, checked gingham, jean, 
flannel or what not, it is always blue, yet 
they look very terrestrial,—and they have 
made way with the conduit. 








Medical Classics is a publication osten- 
sibly issued in the interests of humanity, 
yet it does not hesitate to offer us the fol- 
lowing sanity-destroying paragraph con- 
cerning a boy who was his own grandfather. 
There was, we are told, a widow and her 
daughter-in-law, and a man and his son. 
The widow married the son, and the daugh- 
ter married ‘‘the old man.” The widow 
was, therefore, mother to her husband’s 
father, and consequently grandmother to 
her own husband. They had a son, to 
whom she was great-grandmother. Now, as 
the son of a great-grandmother must be 
either a grandfather ora great uncle, this 
boy was one or the other. He was his own 
grandfather. 


The really public spirited Bostonian will 
confine himself to the use of postal cards 
for his correspondence until the office 
cleans out its 1,400,000 cards, now in stock, 
and can lay in new styles. There are to be 
three sizes when the contracts are com- 
pleted—one a fine, delicate card ‘‘for la- 
dies’ use,” smaller than that now in circula- 
tion and of finer quality. The present size 
will be retained, and a new large card will 
be introduced for business purposes. It 
will be large enough to allow a bill-head to 
be printed thereon, besides the other mat- 
ter. Mr. Wanamaker is bound to give us 
one cent postage, if it does have to come at 
the cost of privacy. 


White Mountain sojourners grumble be- 
cause a letter travels a matter of 140 miles 
in passing from Maplewood to Bethlehem, 
a distance of a little over a mile. It goes 
down by the morning train to Plymouth 
and returns by the afternoon train to Lit- 
| tleton, whence it is conveyed by stage to 
Bethlehem. This is much better than they 
do things in Massachusetts. Here you drop 
your mail matter in the slot, and the post- 
office clerks chew it up into paper balls or 
make cigarettes of it. It is a chance if 
you ever hear fromit again. The misad- 
|ventures of COMMONWEALTH mail matter, 
| missent, or never sent, during the past two 











weeks, justify large grumbling. But ‘‘no- 
' body” is to blame. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Before laying by all memories and tro- 
phies of A Week Away From Time, that 
ancient manual of good manners, borrowed 
from our up-country family museum, must 
receive more than passing attention. 





As we have, up to date, been unable to 


improve upon the principles of morality | 


handed down from Mt. Sinai several thou- 
sand years ago, we need not look too con- 
temptuously upon the rules of good breed- 
ing that were sufficient for our ancestors 
but a century ago. 





The rules in this venerable manual are 
for the guidance of children, but since ‘‘as 
the twig is bent the tree is inclined,” and 
about all that we know of good breeding is 
instilled into us in our youth, we can well 
afford to lend an ear to the counsels of our 
grandsires. 





The little time-stained book is bound in 


shingle covers, originally finished in gray- 
ish green paper, now showing only in 
occasional patches. 
scribed, in a precise, old time hand, ‘‘John 
Ely’s Book—Westspringfield,” and on the 
title page, in print: ‘‘The School of Good 
Manners. Composed for the help of Parents 


—teaching Children how to behave during | 


their minority. Hartford : Printed, and Sold, 
by Nathaniel Patten. M.DCC.LXXXVII.” 





We are somewhat ambiguously told in 
the preface that ‘‘this little book is com- 
piled for the help of parents, in teaching 
their children how to carry it in their 
places, during their minority.” It is more- 
over, “humbly recommeneed to _ school- 
masters and mistresses,” or as the old text 
has it ‘‘miftreffes” to introduce into their 
schools, as to what is thought by some, 
proper to be taught there, and might be very 
profitable. ‘‘Ambiguous or otherwise, the 
instructions must have been all right for 
they were, we are told, ‘‘compiled by a late 
famous school-master in Boston; several 
editions thereof have been printed and sold ; 
and ‘tis hoped that parents will so befriend 
this editor also, as to inculcate and encour- 
age”—not the editor, but ‘‘their children in 
the observation of what is here emitted.” 





The book opens with ‘‘Twenty Mixt Pre- 
cepts,” so called, though to the casual read- 
er they seem unmixed sanctimoay. They 
run after this wise : 

‘*Fear God and believe in Christ.” 

‘*Honour the magistrates.” 

“Submit to thy superiors.” 

‘‘Despise not thy inferiors.” 

‘Pray daily and devoutedly.” 

**Love the school.” 

‘*Please thy Maker.” 

‘Restrain thy tongue,” and other innocu- 
ous exhortations. 

It is gratifying to notice that proof-read- 
ers were no more infallible then than now, 
for Chapter Second starts out as sHAP. II., 
though the abbreviation elsewhere appears 
as at the present day. Shap. II., then. 
contains ‘“‘One Hundred and Sixty three 
Rules for Children’s Behaviour, viz. : At the 
Meeting-House; at Home; at the Table; in 
Company; in Discourse; at the School; 
when Abroad; and when among other 
Children; with an Admonition to them.” 

Here and then a maxim shall be culled for 
our own counsel and admonition. Such as 
these : 

‘‘Decently go to thy seat or Pew; run not 
nor go wantonly.” 

‘‘Lend thy place for the easing of any one 
that stands near thee.” 

“Keep not a seat too long that is lent 
thee by another, but being eased thyself, re- 
store it to him that lent it to thee.” 

(These last two maxims should be writ in 
letters of gold in our Boston street-cars. ) 

‘*Fix thine eye on the minister, let it not 
wildly wander to gaze on any person or 
thing.” 

**Be not hasty to run out of the meeting- 
house when the worship is ended, as if 
thou wert weary of being there.” 





‘“‘Make a bow always when you come 
home, and be instantly uncovered.” 


On the fly leaf is in- | 


AUGU ST 31, tap, 





“If thou art going to speak to th, 
parents, and see them engaged in discourse 
with company, draw back and leave th, 
business until afterwards: but if thou mys 
speak, be sure to whisper.” 

“If thou passest by thy parents at an, 
|place where thou seest them, either }, 
| Chemecives or with company, bow towards: 
| them.” 

“Never speak to thy parents withoy 
;some Title of Respect, viz: sir, madam 
etc., according to their quality.” 

“Go not out of Doors without thy par 
ents leave and return within the time py 
them limited.” , 








‘Come not to the table without having 
}your hands and face washed, and your 
| head combed.” 

“Be sure thou pever sittest down till g 
blessing be desired, and then in thy dy 
place.” 

‘“‘Ask not for anything, tho’ it be tha: 
| which thou dost greatly desire.” 

“Bite not thy bread, but break it: but 





| net with slovenly fingers, nor with the san. 
| wherewith thou takest up thy meat.” 
‘‘Dip not thy meat in the sace,” whatever 
| that may have been: 

“Blow not thy meat, but with patienc 
| wait until it be cool.” 


| 


‘Smell not of thy meat nor put it to thy 
nose; turn it not the other side upward t 
view it upon thy plate.” 

‘*Throw not anything under the table.” 

‘*Hold not thy knife upright in thy hand, 
but sloping; and lay it down at thy right 
hand, with the blade upon thy plate.’ 

“Lift not up thine eyes, nor roll them 
about while thou art drinking.” 

‘*Foul not the tabie-cloth.” 

‘‘Gnaw not bones at the table but clean 
them with thy knife (unless they be 
}small ones) and hold them not with 
whole hand, but with two fingers.” 

‘Before and after thou drinkest, wij 
thy lips with thy napkin.” 

‘‘When thou risest from the table, having 
made a bow at the side of the table wher 
thou sittest, withdraw.” 

‘*‘When thanks are to be returned after 
eating, return to thy place, and stand rever- 
ently till it be done; then with a bow with 
draw out of the room, leaving thy superiors 
to themselves unless thou art bidden «& 
stay.” 


very 


“Sing not nor hum in thy mouth, whik 
thou art in company.” 

“Stand not wriggling thy body hither 
and thither, but steady and upright.” 

‘‘Play not wantonly, like a mimic, with 
thy fingers and feet.” 

‘Spit not in the room, but ip the corner 
or rather go out and do it abroad.” 





‘Let thy countenance be moderately 
chearful, neither laughing nor frowning.” 

“Stand not before thy superior with thine 
hands in thy pockets; scratch not ty 
head, wink not thine eyes, but modestly be 
looking before thee.” 

‘*‘Walking with thy superior in the house 
or garden, give him the right (or upper 
hand) and walk not even with him Chee 
by-jole ; but a little beyond him, yet not 80 
distant as that it shall be troublesome # 
him to speak to thee, or hard for thee & 
hear.” 

“If thy superior speak anything where! 
thou knowest he is mistaken, correct 00 
nor contradict him, nor grin at the hearing 
of it, but pass over the error without 0& 
tice or interruption.” 

‘‘Mention not frivolous nor little thing 
among grave persons or superiors.” 

“If your superior drawl or hesita 
his words, pretend not to help him ow 
to prompt him.” 

“If thy superior be relating a story.“ 
not, I have heard it before, but attend ™ 
it as if it were to thee altogether > 
Seem not to question the truth of it: 1f 
tell it not right, snigger not, nor endesrow 
to help him out, or add to his relation.” 

“If any indecent thing be spoken i2 ay 
hearing, smile not, but settle thy counter 
| ance as tho’ thou didst not hear it.” 
| ‘‘Beware thou utter not anything 
‘ Se believed.” 
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“Interrupt not one that speaks, tho’ 
thou be his familiar.” 

“Speaking of any distant person, it is 
rade and unmannerly to point at him.” 





“Jf thy master speak to thee in school 
rise up and bow; making thine answer 
standing.” 

“Bawl not aloud in making complaints. 
4 boy’s tongue should never be heard in 
school but in answering a question, or say- 
ing bis lesson.”" 

“If a stranger speak to thee in school 
stand up and answer with respect and cere- 
mony, both ef word and gesture, as if thou 
spokest to thy master.” 

“At no time quarrel or talk in school, but 
be quiet, peaceable and silent; much less 
mayst thou deceive thyself in trifling away 
thy precious time in play.” 





“Always give the right hand to your su- 
periors, when either you meet or walk with 
them; and mind also to give them the wall, 
in meeting or walking with them, for that 
is the upper hand, tho’ in walking your su- 
perior should then be at your left hand. 


But when three persons walk together, the 
middle place is the most honorable; and a 
son may walk at his father’s right hand, 
when his younger brother walks at the left.” 


Pull off thine hat to persons of desert, 
uality or office.” 

“Run not hastily in the street, nor go too 
slowly; wag not to and fro, nor use any 
antick or wanton postures, either of thy 
head, hands, feet or body.” 


After much more of the same purport, 
follows the Admonition to Children, a little 
ff which must be copied, for such a mine 
of quaint admonition seldom happens our 
Ww ay 

Deciphering the old time s’s we will heed 
the admonition. 

“Children, these are the chief of those 
rules of behaviour, the observation whereof 
will deliver you from the disgraceful titles 
of sordid and clownish, and entail upon the 
mention of you, the honour of genteel and 
well-bred children. For there is scarce a 
sadder sight, than a clownish and unman- 
nerly child. Avoid therefore with greatest 
diligence so vile an ignominy. ... By this 
means, When it shall please God that you 
come to riper years, and under the circum- 
stances of servants, pay homage to your 
masters and mistresses; or at length if it 
shall seem good to divine providence, that 
you arrive at manhood and become members 
of the commonwealth, there will remain in 
your well managed minds no presumptuous 
folly, that may prompt or tempt you to be 
other than faithful, obedient and loyal sub- 
jects. Be kind, pleasant and loving, not 
cross or churlish to your equals and in thus 
behaving yourselves, all persons will ex- 
ceedingly desire your familiar acquaintance ; 
everyone will be ready and willing (upon 
opportunity) to serve and assist you. Your 
friends will be no fewer than all that know 
you, and observe the excellence and sweet- 
ness of your deportment. This practice 
also (by inducing an habit of obliging) will 
it you for converse and society and facili- 
‘ate and advantage your dealing with men 

in riper years. 

To be courteous to the meanest is a true 
index of a great and generous mind. [But 
‘ue insulting and scornful gentleman, who 
wually hath been himself, originally, low, 
‘gnoble or beggarly makes himself to his 
*yuals ridiculous, and by his inferiors} is 
repaid with scorn and hatred. ] 

By carefully observing these methods of 
ate Praise shall be your attendant 
all your life long, and your names shall out- 
‘ve the envy of the grave; the encomium 


of : 
“* every survivor shall embalm your 
Remory.” 


Much of this advice would have the 


after this wise: 
‘‘Make it one main work, and try at it 
again and again, to meditate, and in medi- 


sciences concerning your state; and to give 
no rest to either, till you put that great 
question out of question, where you shall 
spend your eternity.” 


assured.” 

‘‘Make it a part of your daily work to 
call your heart to an account; and do not 
any momentary business without proposing 
of some grounded end that will bear you 
out in it, let the event be even what it 
will.” 


The masterpiece of the collection fittingly 
brings up the rear. It consists of ‘‘Some 
Imperfect Notes of a Sermon Preached 
to Some Children in York, July 25th, 1721, 
after catechising, by their minister, Mr. 
Moody.” 

The condition of those poor lambs after 
undergoing the ordeal of catechising inl 
York, on the 25th of July, would seem to 
have been sufficiently pitiable, without 
piling upon their helpless heads the brim- 
stone theology to which their minister felt 
called upon to treat them. 

The sermon seems to have been unusua 
in its way, as after a lapse of sixty-six 
years no discourse had come to light that 
seemed fitted to displace it as « warning to 
those terrible littie eighteenth-century 
transgressors. ‘‘Wickcd Children” play a 
prominent part in this address; we are 
told that they ‘‘don’t love good things. 
They don't really believe there is a God and 
Christ, a Heaven and a Hell; nor don’t love 
to think of them: But Good Children do. 
These play sometimes, a little; and there is 
no hurt in it; but they are often thinking 
of Christ when they are at their Play.” 





The extracts from this sermon must, of 
necessity, be disconnected, but a little col- 
lection of early ‘‘Moody Nuggets,” may 
have its elements of interest. The capitals 
and italics are the author’s own. 

— 

We are informed that ‘‘Christ loves good 
Children because there are so few of them. Of 
all the Children that are here, it may be, 
there are not above two or three ina Seat 
that are Good: It may be all the Children in 
the Family are wicked, but you: And wilt 
not Christ love you then! Men prize Gold 
because there is but little of it; so does 
Jesus Christ value his Jewels.” 

“If Christ loves good Children, then surely 
he hates wicked Children. Poor wicked 
Child, don’t think that Jesus Christ loves 
thee! No, he hates the Wicked. And if 
you live and die wicked you'll find at last 
that he hates you as bad ashe does the 
Devil. He may send Indians to kill you. 
He threatens to kill wicked Children witk 
Death. As the Wolf comes and catches and 
carries away the Lambs: So God may send 
the Indians to carry you away. God sent 
two She Bears once to tare forty and two 
Children in Pieces, because they mocked an 
old bald-headed minister. Sometimes, it 
may be, you mock Folks. You may be car- 
ried away by the Indians, and die in the 
Woods; and the Ravens of the Valley may 
pick out your Eyes, and the young Eagles 
may eat them. So it was with a Child of 
Cape-Neddick; and so it may be again.” 





Thus did this old divine feed these new- 
born babes the sincere milk of the word. 
He goes on: 

«<Jt's dangerous delaying to become good 
Children. There was a little boy at Hamp- 
ton, that was at play with the Children, and 





The foregoing precepts, with others of 
“er kind, form but an introduction, as it 
Were, to the preaching chapters that make 
“P the bulk of the book, and judging by 
the worn and thumbed appearance of these 
“apters of advice and caution, covenant 
fee eehism, young John Ely and his 
a ndants were by no means allowed to 
P the strong meat of the word. 


he told them, They must be good Children, 
because if they were not good now they 
were Children, they might never be good; 
for they might never live to grow up. And 
| within a few Days after he died.” 
| If the Rev. Moody had had 4a little more 
| regard for logic he would have had the 
wicked Children die, instead of the good 
| Little boy, or have omitted this illustration 





charm of novelty to the young people of | 
today, who are not too frequently addressed | feeling of terror, his end was perhaps 








altogether, but if the faces of his little | 
audience blanched with a still more vague | 


gained. He proceeds: 





“Think of dying ina short time. Little 


Think 
how dreadful it will be to go to Hell. You 
can’t bear to hold your Hand in the Fire 
one Minute: and how will you bear it to 


. » » It may be there is some Child here 


| that has a Thousand Prayers set down to | 
| his Account. 


your Prayers will be set down too.” 





Vague exhortations follow to these little 
sinners to ‘‘own the Covenant,” whatever 
they may have understood by that, and 
escape this terrible fate portrayed. 
Then follows this remarkable conclusion: 
|‘*But for your Terror, let me tell you, that 
|if you don’t speedily turn to the Lord, it 
will not be long before you wi'l be burning 
jand roaring in Hell: Then you will think 
|of what you now hear, and you will think 
jof it forever. Christ is angry with you 
jevery Day. Can you bear to go to Hell? 
| Your Hearts are harder than Iron if you 
can think of it without trembling. I am 
persuaded some of you will be gone forever 
within a few Weeks, if you are not con- 
verted. Some of you I'm afrain, are grown 
dead ripe m Sin already. And when you 
come to stand before the Judge-Seat of 
CHRIST, I will witness against vou, and 
your Parents will witness against you.” 

‘*And what will you do,when you come to 
be bound Hand and Foot; and flung into 
the Mouth of the burning bottomless Pit? 
You'l cry out, O I can't go down there! but 
go you must, and lie there forever!” 

Then follows a word of ‘‘Comfort to 
good Children, and to wicked Children too, 
that now begin to be good.” 





They are assured that ‘‘when the World 
is all set on a light Fire, (as the Bible tells 
us it shall be at Christ’s coming,) He will 
take you up to be with him, and with the 
good Angels, and with your good Parents, 
and with all good People, forever and ever. 

AMEN.” 

Surely the youthful purchaser of this lit- 
tle book on Good Manners got much more 
than he bargained for. 

The Observer has no apology to offer for 
presenting the above amount of second- 
hand matter. It is too much to hope that 
this or any other scribe in our day and gen- 
eration can present original matter that will 
rival, in its peculiar field, the remarkable 
compilation of Mixt Precepts to which the 
‘‘famous school-master of Boston” so pi- 
ously set his hand, in the dim long ago. 

G. P. 
CITY CHAT. 

Edward Everett Hale is at work upon his 
biography of James Freeman Clarke. 

Mrs. Susan A., wife of John Shepard of 
the firm of Shepard, Norwell & Co., died 
Saturday at Philips Beach. 


Mr. F. H. Underwood is on a brief visit 
to Boston, intending to return to Scotland, 
where he will engage in business. 


The Boston & Albany directors at their 
Tuesday meeting declared their usual 
quarterly dividend of $2 per share payable 
September 30. 


It is understood that Mr. Elijah Halford, 
Private Secretary of President Harrison, is 
considering the purchase of a summer resi- 
dence either in Swampscott or Marblehead 
Neck. 

Mr. W. C. Douglass, who for two years 
has acted as secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of this city, has re- 
signed his position, and will leave for Phil- 
adelphia, September 1. 


By the death of a wealthy cousin in the 
West, W. H. Matthewson, employed on the 
electric railroad in Cambridge, has become 
heir to an ample fortune, which he esti- 
mates at about $300,000. 


It is announced that some Boston literary 
and newspaper men will bring out a new 
paper early in the fall, which will be unlike 
any other paper published, and will be 





backed heavily with capital. 


And if you will begin now, | 


a 


Mrs. Levina Farnham, who is summering 
at the Vue de I’Eau, Laconia, N. H., with 








| her nephew, George H. Gilbert, both of 


| ful and costly gifts. 


Governor Ames returned to Boston Tues- 
tation to conclude what your state is; and | Hlizabeth Banks and Richard Banks are day from his yachting trip. 
to ask both the LORD and your own con- |dead and gone: you don’t know how soon Ames will how assume active control of 


| you may be called to go after them. 


Boston, celebrated her 83d birthday, Aug. 
16th, and was the recipient of many beauti- 


Governor 


|State executive matters and also his pri- 
| vate business, visiting Boston several times 
|& week, as occasion may require. 

| The engagement is announced of E. O. 
| Achorn, Esq., a Boston tawyer, and Sophia 


‘Be assured you have awful work to do | lie in a Lake of Fire and Brimstone forever? | Zela, the Swedish prima donna, who is 
till you get the pardon of sin and heaven |. 


|coming to the United States in September. 
| Mr. Achorn met his afflanced in Europe last 
year and again this summer in Paris. 


One of the pastimes aboard ocean steam- 
ers is the composition of a poem, and the 
most successful poem entitles the writer to 
the honor of becoming the poet laureate of 

|the ship. On the last trip of the Cepbalonia 


a young Boston lady won the laurel. 


| Chief Marshal Hugh O’H. Moran of the 
| Labor Day parade has invited Mayor Hart 
and the members of the City Governmense to 
|review the parade which is to pass City 
| Hall between 10.30 and 11 o’clock in the 
|morning. ‘The mayor has accepted the in- 
vitation. 


A very important change will be made in 
jthe Evening Traveller about the first of 
October. New presses will be put in, and 
the paper will appear in eight page form, 
about the size of the Post. This will be 
an improvement and will be hailed by old 
and new friends of the Traveller. 





Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly has awarded the 
Scranton, Pa., Truth’s prize of $100 to 
Homer Greene, of Honesdale, Pa., for the 
words of an American sea song. There 
were over 200 competitors for the prize. 
Mr. Greene’s song is entitled ‘“The Banner 
of the Sea,” and Mr. O'Reilly thinks it 
possesses the elements of an admirable 
national song. 


General Isaac F. Shepard was a gentle- 
man of great affability. He was the editor 
for several years of the Boston Bee and 
was a contributor in prose and verse to 
many newspapers. When General Sher- 
man, then unknown, was attacked by irre- 
sponsible scribblers, Col. Shepard wrote a 
very brilliant defence of him and predicted 
his rise to eminence. General Shepard was 
formerly commander of the City Guards 
and exerted a wide influenee in militia 
circles before the war. 


The Postmaster General has designated 
the following places where the public can 
go to have packages weighed, stamped and 
deposited, thus saving the necessity of go- 
ing to the Central office: George T. Sears, 
136 Hanover street; George T. Tate, cor- 
ner Lowell and Causeway streets; Roberts 
& Moulton, 1 Green street; E. C. Boyden, 
corner of Joy and Myrtle streets; Natbaniel 
V. Shannon, 27 Charles street; George 
Burwell, Park Square; George. Blake, 536 
Columbus ayenue; Charlas C. Goombs, 261 
West Chester park; 8S. Webster, 63 Warren 
avenue; J. B. Colton, corner of Tremont 
and West Springfield streets ; Henry Thach- 
er, corner of Dover and Washington streets ; 
E. H. Perry, 945 Washington street; W. A. 
Chapin, United States Hotel: J. H. Oburg, 
Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn Railroad 
station; F. C. Herrick, Hotel Vendome. 


A Good Man and a Great Enterprise. 


The most delightful offices in Boston are 

on the corner of State and Kilby streets 
two flights up. Large windows overlook 
an animated scene, comprising the busiest 
part of State street, crowded Washington 
street where it passes the Old State House, 
and Court street to Scollay Square. Taurn- 
ing from the window one sees a suite of 
three capacious offices freshly and richly 
furnished and adorned with all that modern 
decorative art has made possible. These 
are the new offices of Mr. R. H. Whitney 
so long and so widely known in bankers’ 
and brokers’ circles in Boston. Mr. Whit- 
ney has been known for years as one of 
Boston’s most enterprising business men; 
and that success should so uniformly at- 
tend his course is due to no favor of for- 
tune but ratherto his own keen business 
insight which leads him to embark onty on 
sound enterprises, and to the skill and en- 
ergy with which he carries them through. 
Since April last he has devoted his atten- 
tion to the Colchis Mining Co., of which 
Robert G. Ingersoll is president, and he has 
had the satisfaction, as have also the for- 
tunate stockholders, of seeing the stock of 
this company go from three dollars a share 
to ten dollars; nor has the limit yet been 
reached, for it is the opinionof many sound, 
conservative and experienced men that 
Colchis shares will sell for fifty dollars and 
that within the near future. 
Mr. Whitney has just moved from 48 
Congress street to his spacious rooms at 
75 State street. Handsomer offices are not 
to be found in Boston; nor a more genial 
man to do business with than Mr. Whitney ; 
|hora sounder enterprise for trebling the 
investor's money than the Colchis Mining 
| Company. 
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NEW LITERATURE. 


The work of Margaret Sidney can never 
fail to claim attention as soon as a new 
book comes from her pen. Her latest is 
entitled ‘‘Our Town” and as a description 
of viliage life it is so representative of 
thousands of small towns in this country 
that to those living in these places it will 
prove a familiar picture. It is a story ofa . 
virl who through thoughtlessness rather | i €& 
ihan through selfishness has permitted her = es 
ardworking and tired mother to be little 
better than a servant to her. Attending, 
oue evening, a meeting of the Socicty of 
Christian Endeavor it came over her all in 
u inoment that her life had been an intensely 
selfish one, and she resolved from that 
moment to change it. How complete was 
the change can be gathered from the fact 
that though she was ready to start for 
Europe, at the invitation of a wealthy 
woman who had been much pleased with 
her, she resolved to give up her trip abroad, | 
and remain to help her mother in the | 
monotony of household duties. With this 
beginning she goes forward in a life full of | 
good deeds and happy results. 
“Our Town” is a wholesome book and full | wosten, Ase. 
of excellent lessons it is at the — eee 

re », full of incident and | 
Se erie tt cenches the great beauty A fine portrait of Dumas accompanies this 
of unselfishness it does it so unobtrusively | paper. H. 5. Prouty contributes an artic le 
that it is not noticed by the reader, in his on “Safety in Railroad Travel. 
interest in the story, and thus the lesson is| Harold Frederic’s romance of the Mohawk 
taught most effectively. It is a book for | region of New York, entitled ‘‘In the Val- 
every girl to read. ley,” opens with one of the last raids and 

[Our Town, by Margaret Sidney. Pages 351. | massacres of the French and Indian war in 
Price $1.25. Boston, D. Lothrop & Co.) the eighteenth century. The strong begin- 


” | ning promises a story full of adventure, 

‘can clone t which ‘it seeuuand buement of local color and tradition, and, all in all, 
the Oy tusuanar rar cs surroundings. |® Striking picture of a romantic epoch. | 
ts central ¢ bel 1 to an old but | Howard Pyle will illustrate each instslment 
Margeres Be” toaay Gor generations | of the novel, which will run through eleven 
“oOnsp ous * oie . ( > rites | 
they had been plain Sussex farmers with-|Aumbers. Justin McCarthy, M. P., writes 


2 “| the ‘‘end paper” of the month—with ‘Three | 
out elther fame a whe aro Mateo! hoe | their | Dream Heroines” for a text, the women | 
ad Sere pit. tikes thats simple plain | suggested by the poems ‘Sally in Our Alley,” 
ne ; ’ ’ >| 


34 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


W hile | 
EDWIN 8S. THAYER, 
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unskilled in the world, hard-working and ee oe ee 
honest. It would be difficult to imagine a “Night Witchery,” picturing the subtile 


simpler, more monotonous and humdrum 


. impressions made in the darkness by nature | 
life. In the midst of these surroundings | on other serises than sight. The group of 


a » | r A 

Margaret ~ nic A nope Tyr ar ere tire ome Fishing articles is concluded with A. R. 
reckless, long th “xr unsuited to the sphere | Macdonough’'s picturesque account of ‘‘Ne- 
nas, 806 ory oe var placed: As the story | Pignon River Fishing.” The United States | 
in whieh 6 ry abhows how all her wayward. | Inspector of Ordnance, omg WwW. A 
progresses 1% § Heth cehry Kimball, U. S. N., describes ‘‘The Small | 
pe ans Sm we lane yori oe = | Arms of European Armies” —giving a clear | 
ey pala ith hel Gay iveumaist I The story | lea, with the aid of illustrations, of the 
rr ee pn Bane Pr of charming characters /9genlous magazine rifles which have been | 
Hares pel ne sagpeired ages roriarees Aire ‘adopted by the great Continental armies. | 
and #4, th every way ‘ | “The Place of the Fitting-school in Ameri-| 

[Margaret 5 pre tam mag na ha dy a can Education,” by Professor George T. | 

Jarr, Harpe Square ary, 

we ee: Price 45 cents. New York, Harper & 

Bros 


along which our preparatory schools must | 
| Geveldn, in order to make possible higher | 
‘The County,” an anonymous story pub-| education in the universities. Mr. Steven- 
lished by the Harpers takes as subject that | son's serial, which will conclude in October, 
class of society that lives in rural England | takes its characters on along journey, in 
and constitutes the local aristocracy, which | winter, through the Adirondack wilderness. 
indeed stands in each particular county a | The issue also contains ‘‘Out of New Eng- 
the representative of the pomp and cere- | jand Granite”—a short story by T. R. Sulli- 
mony of royalty. To this class belong two | van, author of -‘The Lost Rembrandt ;” and 
sisters, Esrff and Frances. They are beau-| poems by Duncan Campbell Scott, A. Lamp- 
tiful, much given to display, exceedingly | man, Edith M. Thomas, C. H. Luders, and 
proud, —" at = anaes a es | Zoe Dana Underhill.—Chas. Scribner's 
ordinary in their characters. e Sons, New York. 
upon the family and these two girls! _,, . ‘ities Sis 
ane Ghesndent ancien for their sup-|_ The ve ro rte a mei he ptember pre- | 
rt. The storv describes the development | 5% 85 & Frontispiece the full-fgure picture | 
ays “ der their adversities, |0f the qQueen-author, Carmen Sylva. The | 
of their — he wer that the *| opening article is entitled ‘‘The Two Capi- | 
is arnt lg te mg Bo ie ben tang | tals of Japan,” and comes from the graphic | 
ity oF misfortune. Nor are the other char- | PT) rs wreak a n- oe eh Pdi tyan re 
. They are, however, | bee for some time to the Americun reader 
on lhe thn — it is chiefly as studies | te most interesting of all countries, and 
w » = all | 
they will be found interesting. ; 





this paper with its abundant and excellent 
illustrations cannot fail of a wide reading. 


(The Peay eg oy rc wean William KE. Curtis, under the title of ‘“‘An 
Yurk, Harper 4 " Brother.) ’ ; | Extraordinary Republic,” gives much inter- 
, 


teresting reading regarding the different 

“Sweetbrier,” by Mrs. M. E. W. Sher-| governments of South America. The Chi- 
wood, is an entertaining account of | nese novel translated by Wong Chin Foo is 
the development of a young country | included in this number. A highly interest- 
girl who comes to make her  boie | ing sketch is that by Hamilton S. Wicks on 
with wealthy relatives in the city, She has | «The Opening of Oklahoma.” The New 
beauty, health and a good disposition, but) England Conservatory of Music is described 
is unused to polite society and inclined to py Edward Dwight Walker; its generous 
rebel against those little usages which can- | jjjustrations add greatly to its interest. The 
not be violated without loss of social stand- | whole number is excellent ;—a monthly oc- 
ing. Little by little she comes to see that| cuzrence with the Cosmopolitan.—New 
what she calls independence is really rude-| york; Cosmopolitan Publishing Company. 
ness, and that by persisting in ignoring | the August Sanitarian J. Becrien 
social rules, she is not only drawing ridicule | 7 indsey, M. D. considers “Popular Pro- 
upon herself, but paining her friends. | gress in State Medicine.” Dr. Wm. H. 
With her willingness to be taught her im-| Ween contributes a paper on ‘External 
provement is rapid, and she develops into| goorces of Infection in their Bearings on 
a charming young lady, not only in out- | preventive Medicine.” Dr. F. Bagshawe 
ward manners. but in those graces which | 41.5 discusses the preventive side of medi- 
are of the heart. The story is sprinkled) cine, The ‘Editor's Table” and the ‘‘Medi- 
with hints which will be of immense ser | 04) Experts” cover a wide range of sub- 
vice to girls who wish to know of the | jects.—New York; The American News 
minor customs of society, but who have | Company. 


no opportunity of learnin 

ok: age Sa ' . | ‘The September number of +p Little Men 
» }and Women contains much interesting 
Pe ee Eines eas. Boston, D. Lothrop Oo} reading matter and many pretty illustra- 
f | tions, but perhaps the pages that will be 
| the most eagerly read are those devoted to 
|the royal children of Germany. The full- 
| page picture of the little Crown Prince and 
his smaller brother Frederick, saluting the 
emperor, their father, is one that will 
please old people as well as young.—Bos- 

ton; D. Lothrop & Co. 





~~ PERIODICALS. 


Andrew Lang writes the opening article 
ju the September Scribners—a eulogy of | 
Alexander Dumas, ‘‘a word of gratitude 
and delight to the indomitable master.” He | 


known method tor obtaining and maintaining power. 

For street care and other service requiring portable power, it has no equa! 
that the possibilities of this Invention have not been equalled by any recent invention—unless possibly by the Bell Telephone and Sawyer-Man for electric 
lighting. The Steam Storage Power Company has been organized with a capital of $300,000 for the developmen’ and introduction of this system 
| throughout the New England States—which territory is owned exclusively by it—and is having a Power Car built by the Pullman Palace Car Co 
Allinterestea in the construction of Street Railways—and Street Railway Company's con. 
| templating a change of Motive power—are invited to thoroughly investigate the system of steam storage at the office of the Company, ¥ Broad street, 


| which will be exhibited in Boston and vicinity in September. 


| “Swimming. 


| Seas. 


S 


STORED STEAM. 
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Treasurer. 


called ‘‘A Little Knight of Labor.” The 
Peppers serial by Margaret Sidney, is full | 
of good times and happenings. An article} 
that will be read with interest relates to 
‘‘Maria Mitchell at Vassar,” and is written 
by one of her old pupils. Miss Rislev 
Seward gives the last of her Around the 
World Stories entitled ‘‘My Dinner at Ken- 
sington Palace"—an amusing glimpse of 
royalty. Madame de Meissner, in ‘The 
Story of the ‘Magic Flute’” relates a ro 
mantic incident in the young life of Mozart. 
The Daisy-Pattie Letter by Mrs. William 
Claflin is of importance to the girls. Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton has a unique bit of a 
story, “Gypsy Juno.” The poems are un- 
usually good, among them: 
Name,” by William H. Hayne, ‘‘The Little 
Aut that Went to Jerusalem,” by Rose 
Terry Cooke; ‘‘September,” by 
Whiton-Stone, and ‘‘The Boston Horse and 
Electric Car,” by L. J, Gregg. Mrs. White's 





The boys will enjoy the article about 
“4 The “Men and 
pages are full of bright anecdotes and 
worth-while talks.—D. Lothrop Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


eggs. 


Things” | 





“The Carven | 4?t is discussed and illustrated. 


| Public School Cookery concerns fish and | 


| 
| 
} 


| 


The Popu.ar Science Monthly gives space | 


in its September issue to three articles deal- 
ing with economic subjects. One of these 


| Ladd, of Yale College, points out the lines | is “The Ethical View of Protection,” by | 


Huntington Smith, who compares 4 pro- 
tective tariff to the protecting walls which 
barbarous tribes build around their villages. 
Hon. David A. Wells contributes some new 
thoughts on ‘‘Recent Economic Changes,” 
touching upon the origin of trusts, and 
changes in certain industrial conditions. 
Henry J. Philpott writes on the “Origin of 
the Rights of Property,” discussing many 
conflicting views on this subject. These 
papers of a serious character are offset by 


}an account of the comical doings of a pet 
|lemar, by Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, which 
|she calls ‘‘A Study from Life,” and by a 


copiously illustrated description of ‘Ani- 
mal Life in the Gulf Stream,” contributed 
by Ralph S. Tarr. There is a paper from 
Prof. Haxley on ‘The Value of Witness to 
the Miraculous,” in which this subject is 
sifted in the author's ablest style. Dr. 
Felix L. Oswald continues his account of 
‘The Wastes of Modern Civilization,” tak- 
ing up wasteful studies, wasteful beliefs, 
and wasteful abstinence from recreation. 
In ‘‘Aretic Ice and Its Navigation” Ensign 
Albert A. Ackerman, U. 8. N., gives a vivid 
picture of the dangers of exploring polar 
Captain G. Langen describes ‘‘A 
Corner of the Dutch East Indies.” Prof. 
Joseph Lovering, who recently completed a 
half century of physics teaching at Har- 
vard, is the subject of the ‘‘Sketch” and 
Portrait.—New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


An article called ‘“‘La Nouvelle France” 
in the September Atlantic will be the sub- 
ject of discussion in the United States, and 
of something more than discussion in Can- 
ada, It shows how the French Canadian 
party is steadily gaining Canada to itself, 
and how by its consummate organization, it 
is reconquering it from its nominal English 
rulers. *‘*The Isthmus Canal and American 
Control,” by Stuart F. Weid, is a considera- 
tion of the policy promulgated by the Uni- 
ted States government in its desire to con- 
trol the Inter-Oceanic Canal, with ‘‘some 
animadversions thereon.” Still another 
sketch, of the ‘‘Americans at the First Bas- 
tile Celebration,” by J. G. Alger, completes 
the more important articles. Miss Jewett 
gives ina pretty sketch ‘“‘The White Rose 
Road,” and two stories to which that much- 
abused word ‘‘weird” can actually be ap- 
plied seriously, will be found in ‘‘Voodoo- 
ism in Tennessee” and the ghastly little 
story of ‘‘The Gold Heart,” in its way not 
unlike Wilkie Collins’ ‘‘Moonstone.” Mrs. 
Preston’s poem, ‘‘Phryne’s Test,’ an odd 
paper on ‘‘The Black Madonna of Loreto,” 
and Messrs. James and Bynner’s serials 





mingles enthusiastic praise for Dumas’ 
great romances with many anecdotes and | 


descriptions of his vigorous 


Wide Awake for September opens the 


personality. | pew serial by Susan Coolidge, a story for| 


| (the latter with a scene in the old Philipse 
Manor-House, New York) go far towards 


| 
| 
} 
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THE IMPROVED SYSTEM OF PROPELLING STREET CARS. 
A new system for developing and utilizing steam for power, without smoke, cinders, noise or escape of steam, at much less cost than by any other 
There is no fallure or uncertainty in its operation, and it is absolutely safe. 
Secured by U.S. letters patent. 


A prominent mechanical engineer says 


| 
| girls who have their living to earn; it is) filling a valuable number.—Houghton, Mif. 


flin & Co., Boston. 


An etching by that famous French etcher, 
P. Le Rat, forms the frontispiece of the 
September number of the Magazine of Art 
The etching is of a painting, ‘‘In the Chim- 
ney Corner,” by Adolf Menzel, a German 
artist. ‘‘The Barbizon School,” is con- 
tinued and opens the magazine, Daubigny 
still being the subject under discussion. 
Mortimer Menpes, a popular English artist, 
contributes a paper on the ‘Pointing of 
Etchings,” which is accompanied by a chalk 
drawing of himself. ‘High Street, Ox- 
ford, and Brazenose College” will interest 
many. The exhibition of the Humorists in 
There is 
no more valuable article in the number than 
that of Charles de Kay on the late Geo. 


Mrs. | Puller, a painter, who stands alone in Amer- 


ican art, and whose reputation will increase 
with years. Excellent examples of Mr. 
Fuller’s work are given, one of them the 
famed and beautiful ‘‘Romany Girl.” ‘Pic- 
tures of Jewish Life” gives us the Jew of 
the European continent and not of the 
American comic papers. Copious notes 
bring the number to an end.—Cassell & Co 
New York. 


Following the article on the late Miss 
Laura Bridgman, in the August St. Nicholas, 
the number for September contains a full 
and interesting account of ‘‘Helen Kellar,” 
a young girl who, also, is deaf, dumb and 
blind. The sketch is by Florence Howe 
Hall, a daughter of Dr. Howe, and contains 
portraits of the child, of her teacher, a 
fac-simile letter from the little girl herself 
to Mrs. Hall, and other illustrations. 
Lieutenant Hamilton gives a bright and 
timely sketch of the modern method of de- 
fending coasts or harbors, and shows how 
necessary such defences have become. 
Treadwell Walden gives some Adirondack 
adventures; Fannie W. Marshall contrib 
utes a humorous little study of boyish 
character—‘A Day Among the Blackber- 
ries”— describing the method by which 
three boys spent all day in “‘blackberrying,” 
and came home empty-handed. Another 
humorous story is by Thomas A. Janvier 
(‘‘Ivory Black ;”) David Ker has a char 
acteristic story of life in India, F. 8. Del- 
lenbaugh gives us ‘‘An Artist’s Glimpse of 
Northern Arizona,” while F. H. Throop tells 
“The Story of Turk,” a noble St. Bernard 
dog, and thus gives a wide range to the 
stories of this number. Tudor Jenks writes 
“The Dragon’s Story,” a very clever fanci- 
ful tale ‘guaranteed strictly untrue,” which 
Herford has strongly illustrated. Lucy 
Larcom, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Henry 
Tyrrell and others contribute poems and 
verses in pleasing variety of styles.—The 
Century Pub. Co., New York. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine for September 
opens with the serial, “Engaged to be Mar 
ried.” This is followed by an ‘‘Unbeate 
Track in Donegal,” which will remind the 
lady readers of the magazine that the Pria 
cess Louise, who was just married, had 
her lingerie made by the poor women o 
that part of Ireland. ‘Volatile Effie” is § 
leaf out of a young mother’s journal, 
will be interesting to young mothers. — 
first chapters of a new serial, ‘‘A Manin’ 
Million,” by Gordon Stables, are given, 8% 
we have the fashions for the month, ¥ 
much interesting ma‘tter.—Cassell & 0 
New York. 


‘‘Germania” is the name of a little ps 
phlet published fortnightly and intended 
an assistant to all those studying the 6 
man language and literature; and i 
in every way adapted to achieve its objet 
Its pages are filled with choice selection 
German literature, some of them s0 
that the beginner can read and und 
To assist those who are just taking UP * 
study some of the articles are accom oe 
by interlinear translations, making 
pamphlet of service to the young * 





dent.—Published by A. W. JSps ‘ 
Manchester, N. H. 
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AUGUST 31, 1889. 


In Harper’s Magazine for September, 
Theodore Child has a paper entitled ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Artists at the Paris Exhibition.” It 
comprehends the whole subject of American 
art at the present time. His criticism is 
not dogmatic, but the artists themselves 
would be the first to call it authoritative; 
for it seeks to understand the temperament 
and the point of view of each, to discrimi- 
nate and to appreciate. The article is ac- 
companied by twenty engravings rendering 
specimen paintings as perfectly as possible 
in black and white. This September num- 
ber has other contents which compel notice. 
Following Dean Lichtenberger’s article on 
“The Religious Movement in Germany,” in 
the August number, M. Edmond de Pres- 
sense throws light upon ‘“‘The Religious 
Movement in France.” John Lillie pictures 
a curious phase of English life in ‘‘London 
Mock Parliaments,” illustrated by Harry 
Furniss; and the Rev. John F. Hurst, D. | 
D., gives an account of ‘‘The Oldest and 
Smallest Sect in the World,” visited by him | 
in their home. Theodore Child and T. de 
Thulstrap, writer and artist, continue their 
Russian series with impressions of life in 
“Holy Moscow.” Of the two American | 
serial stories ‘“‘A Little Journey in the | 
World,” by Charles Dudley Warner, is con- | 
tinued, and ‘Jupiter Lights,” by Constance 
Fenimore Woolson, is concluded. The next 
century as a time and this country as a field 
for fiction are taken by Lynde Palmer fora 
short story called ‘‘The Pendragon Trial.” 
Joe Gilfillan, an original idler, gives his 
name to the title of a short story by John 
Elliot Curran. The variety of interest 
aroused by the contributions to this number | 
is sustained by the Editorial Departments. | 
—Harper & Bros., New York. } 
| 


The complete novel in the September 
numoer of Lippincott’s Magazine comes 
from the vigorous pen of Edgar Fawcett. 
It is certainly an unusual and striking 
story. Mr. Childs also contributes to this | 
number his fourth and last paper of ‘‘Rec- 
ollections” in which are described many of 
the rarest and most valuable of his manu- 
script letters. The Austra.ian ballot sys- 
tem is discussed by Mr. Charles Binney and 
a number of excellent sketches and stories 
and pieces of verse fill out the number.— 
Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


In the Woman’s Magazine, for August, 
Sarah <A. Scull contributes interesting 
“Reminiscences of Frances E. Willard,” 
and a full quota of fiction, sketches, verse 
and household lore makes up a valuable 
number.—Brattleboro, Vt. 





| 


The autumn styles are all outin the De- 
lineator, published by the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

D. Appleton & Co. now publish ‘‘Euro- 
pean Schools; or What I saw inthe Schools 
of Germany, France, Austria and Switzer- 
land,” by L. R. Klemm, Ph.D., principal of 
the Cincinnati Technical School, author of 
“Chips from a Teacher's Workshop,” etc. 


International Education Scries, Vol. XII. 
Fully illustrated. 


Youman’s ‘‘Class-Book of Chemistry,” 


| book will be beautifully illustrated by the 


| Lynton, in North Devon, where he has taken 
|a house. 


_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








Have you used 
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periods of American history; the sketches 
being chronologically arranged to form as 
nearly as possible a continuous story. The 


most eminent American artists, and will 
contain many original and very instructive 
features in the way of maps, cuts, ete. It 
will undoubtedly be one of the most attrac- 
tive books ever issued for the use of 
schools. 


Observing that Lord Tennyson has been 
severely criticised because he continues to 
draw a pension of $1000 a year from the 
the civil list, the London correspondent of 
the Leeds Mercury adds, ‘‘I believe, how- 
ever, that though the poet laureate receives 
the money, he does not use it for his own 
purposes, but spends it entirely on the re- 
lief of members of the literary profession 
who are in distress.” 


Mr. John Morley will spend the fall at 


For three months he will devote 
himself almost exclusively to literature. 


| The Baltimore American credits Edgar 
| Saltus with making not less than $15,000 
|a@ year out of his stories, and the Critic 
| thinks that Mr. Saltus is a lucky man if he 
has made $1500 annually for the last five 
years out of stories. 


Lady Colin Campbell’s new novel, ‘‘Dar- 
jell Blake,” will treat of contemporary so- 
}ciety in London. Peosle who have seen 
|the proofs say that several prominent peo- 
| ple will be recognized. 


| Lissie’s Lover; or Love Finds a Way. 


| There was only one disagreeable thing 
| about going to the picnic, Phebe thought 
| with a frown on her pretty face. Her cousin 
| Lizzie was going too, and was just as likely 
jas she to win Burt Williams’ heart. Phoebe 
|had made up her mind long ago that she 
| wanted to be the mistress of the Williams 
jmansion herself. Suddenly a thought came 
|over her how she might prevent her rival 
| from going. 


which has given so many their first view of | Lizzie had only one pair of shoes besides 
the fascinating world of science, is being | her slippers and the latter she was wearing 
revised by Dr. W. J. Youmans, a brother | just then, so it was easy for Phoebe to slip 
of the author, and his successor as editor | up into her cousin’s room and take the shoes 
of The Popular Science Monthly. The | away and hide them in her own trunk. 

latest developments of the science will be| Inthe dining room Lizzie was laughing 
found in the new edition, while the original | and talking over the prospects of the picnic. 
character which won the book its popular- | She hoped to have the young heir by her 


Her uncle drove her over to the picnic 
grounds, talking all the way about Lizzie’s 
shoes; and Phcebe felt very mean and con- 
temptible. Somehow she could not enjoy 
herself, and as the time wore oh and Burt 
Williams did not present himself, she be- 
came utterly wretched. ° 
‘‘Where is Burt?” asked everybody. 
Burt came not. 

Evening drew on. People began to go 
home. It had been the stupidest, most 
wretched day for Phasbe. 

Meanwhile Lizzie, sitting with her crochet 
work on the piazza, heard a voice at the 
gate, saying: 

‘Good morning, Miss Miller!” 

She looked up. There stood Burt Wil- 
liams. 

“T met your father in the road,” he said, 
‘‘and he told me you were not going to the 
picnic.” 

“Yes; think of the funny reason! I 
haven't any shoes,” said Lizzie. ‘Nothing 


But 





but these slippers; a tramp has stolen 
mine.” 

All the world looked bright to her now, 
and she could laugh. 

“Well, I am not going if you are not,” 
said Burt. ‘‘May Lcome up and sit down?” 

‘*Of course,” said Lizzie. 

The mother was busy upstairs; nobody 
was pear. Burt sat down very close to 
Lizzie, and played with the ball of blue 
worsted she was knitting into a match re- 
ceiver. 

She felt her cheeks glow, and she was 
glad that she had not gone to the picnic. 

The bees hummed in the garden; the 
scent of the new-mown hay came up from 
the pasture. 

They sat silent for many moments. 

In all her life Lizzie would not forget 
that happy time. 

“Lizzie,” said Burt, after a while, ‘‘I 
suppose you Know I love you. I haven't 
told you so out and out, but [I think you 
mst have seen it.” ‘ 

‘No, I didn’t know; I was not sure,” 
said Lizzie. 

‘‘And I’m not at all sure yet about you, 
Lizzie,” said Burt. ‘‘Do you care a little 
for me? Will you marry me, darling? I 
Shall be very wretched if you will not.” 

What Lizzie said did not make Burt 
wretched. 

When Phebe came home that night she 
looked cross and dispirited. 





ity, will be carefully preserved. Messrs. | side all day, but sometimes she thought he 













D. Appleton & Co. are to have it ready in 
the fall. 


G. W. Cable is planning an American 
novel which is to be all American rather 
than local in its nature, dealing with char- 
acters outside of Louisiana. 


Mr. George W. Williams, the historian of 
the negro race in America, is living at Wor- 
cester, Mass., engaged in literary work. 


Mr. Wilkie Collins is short and delicate- 
looking, with very small hands and feet 
and a cheerful face. His luxuriant hair 
and beard are snowy white, and he habitu- 


ally wears spectacles. 
smoker. 


Robert Louis Steyenson was last heard 
from in the Gilbert Islands in the South 
- He 1s on board his schooner Equator 


and has picked up not only his heaith but | 


much good material for a book. He an- 
hounces his intention of visiting the Ellis 
group of islands, which have the attraction 
for him that the natives are still addicted 
© cannibalism. 


Tennyson has written an epithalamium 
on the Duke and Ducbess of Fife. He has 
2 offered $1000 for its first publication. 


, Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. now publish 
Ra First Book in American History,” by 
award Eggleston, author of the popular 
Ool History of the United States.” 
tal First Book will make history delight- 
to ‘© younger pupils, by introducing them 
ps who are the great landmarks of our 
try’s story. The book comprises 4 

of biographical sketches of more 

® Score of men eminent in different 








He is an inveterate | 


| preferred her cousin. 
|money that she loved him; it would have 
been the same bad he been only a mechanic. 

‘*He would show his preference to-day,” 
she suid; and as he behaved on this occa- 
sion she would judge of his heart. ‘If he 
likes Phoebe best, I wili stop thinking of 
him,” she said to herself. 

“Come, girls,” said her mother, ‘‘dress 
| yourselves, and pa can drive you over; and 
| take wraps, for it is sure to be chilly after 
dark; and don’t sit down by the river—I 
misdoubt it’s dangerous. And don’t stand 
in the sun.’ 
| But the girls were off before she had done 





| speaking, and in a few moments Lizzie was 
| heard to cry ina melancholy way from the 
| head of the stairs: 
“Ob, ma! I can’t find my shoes.” 
Phoebe heard, and laughed. The mother 
ran up stairs. As Lizzie pinned the black 
liace scarf about her throat with her most 
becoming curquoise pin, she heard them de- 
cide that the shoes had been stolen by a 
tramp. 
“The idea of putting them on the sill!” 
said the mother. 


Lizzie. 

“Oh, dear, how foolish I was! Now [ 
must stay at home.” And she began to cry 
a little. i 

They came and told Phebe, who was ali 
astonisnment and commiseration, and who 
asked if she should stay at home also. 

“Of what use would that be?” as; 
Lizzie. ‘Ob, no; go. I declare, I am the 
unluckiest girl! { wanted to go so much,” 

“Of course you did,” said Phoebe to her- 
self. 


It was not for his : 


‘*Had a nice time?” asked her aunt. 

‘No. It was stupid. Lizzie didn’t miss 
much,” said Phosbe. 

‘“‘Why, there now, I rather think she 
didn’t,” said Mrs. Miller. ‘‘I can’t keep it 
to inyself, Phoebe. Pa met Burt Willia.ns, 
and told him she wasn’t going, and he 
called and they are engagea, Phoebe. Why, 
it’s like a story, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Phosbe; she could not say 
any more, her anger was too great; and 
Mrs. Miller shrewdly suspected why. 

The next morning Lizzie’s shoes were 
found just under the window. 

*‘Not a bit damp with dew or anything,’ 
said Mrs. Miller to herself, but though she 
had jumped ata pretty correct conclusion 
as to their disappearance, all had turned 
out so well for Lizzie that she was generous 
enough to say nothing to anyone. 





A remarkable sight was witnessed at the 
Bailey depot, in Cass County, Mo., ona 





recent evening. The sun was setting low 


| when a train pulled in, and the engine be- 


| gan to let off steam. 


As soon as released 


|the steam began to form, and in a short 
| time a complete rainbow could be seen a 
“[ thought they seemed damp,” said | few feet above the engine and reaching to 


| 
| 
| 
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} 


| 


the ground on either side. It was a beaa- 
tiful sight and remained as long as the 
engineer released steam from the engine. 





A little girl half frantic with a ‘‘jumping 
toothache” cried out to her sympathizing 
mother, ‘‘I don’t see why we can’t be born 
without teeth.” The reply came, ‘‘My dear, 
I think if you will look up some authority 
on that point you will find that most of us 
are.” 


Tongue Tanglers. 


The popularity of Peter Piper’s celebrated 
peck of pickled peppers will probably never 
wane as a snare to catch the tongue that 
would fain be agile; but that test has for- 
midable rivals. The following short sen- 
tences, as their authors maintain, do won- 
ders in baffling the ordinary power of 
speech : 

Gaze on the gay gray brigade. 

The sea ceaseth and it sufficeth not. 

Say, should such a shapely sash shabby 
stitches show? 

Strange strategic statistics. 

Give Grimes Jim’s gilt gig whip. 

Sarah in a shawl shoveled soft snow 
softly. 

She sells sea shells. 

A cup of coffee in a copper coffee pot. 
Smith's spirit flask split Philip’s sixth 





sister’s fifth squirrel’s skull.—Baltimore 
News 
KE. S. Wilson, a blacksmith of Ozark, 


Mo., has a relic of the Marshfield cyclone, 
which occurred on Sunday, April 18, 1880, 
that isa very remarkable curiosity. This 
witness of one of the freaks of the great 
storm is a black quart bottle, bent by some 
mysterious force into an ellipse without a 
crack or break in the glass that the closest 
scrutiny can discover. The neck of the 
bottle actually touches the edge of the bot- 
tom, and the fact that the glass was not 
broken in any way by the strange force of 
the storm is shown by the test of its hold- 
ing water or any other fluid. By gradu- 
ally turning the bottle as the water is 
poured in, it can be nearly filled to its full 
capacity, so as to show the perfect sound- 
ness of the thaterial. This bottle was 
found by Mr. Wilson the day after the 
Marshfield disaster and examined by Pro- 
fessor Tice, who soon came to the scene of 
destruction to study the phenomena of the 
cyclone from a scientific standpoint. The 
famous meteorologist attributed the bend- 
ing of the bottle to the force of electricity. 
The bottle was found in the wreck of one 
of the Marshfield drug stores. Mr. Wilson 
has been offered extravagant prices for the 
curiosity, but declines to part with the 
relic.— St. Louis Globe-Democrat, — 
Stored Steam for Street Railways. 

From reports which are in circulation re- 
specting the new system of Steam Storage 
for the propulsion of street cars, there is 
reason for believing that in the near future 
the public will have the benefit of a safe, 
rapid, economical and efficient street car 
service. The Steam Storage Power Co. 
contemplates retaining the ownership of all 
motor or lower cars, built for its system, 
contracting with street railway companies 
to furnish motive power to haul their cars. 
By this method all material expense to the 
companies in changing from horses to other 
motive power will be avoided. The sale by 
the street railway companies of horses, har- 
ness and other motive power appliances, 
which will not be required where stored 
steam is used, will return, not only large 
sums of money to the treasury of the com- 
panies, but also relieve them of the daily cost 
and annoyance of maintaining this depart- 
ment of street railway management. 


The city of Brooklyn can probably boast 
of having the largest bread bakery in the 
world. Seventy thousand loaves a day it 
usually turns out, requiring three hundred 
barrels of flour. Three hundred and fifty 
persons are employed in the bakery, and-for 
delivering the bread in New York, Brook- 
lyn, and adjacent places, over one hundred 
wagons, coustructed for the purpose, are in 
constant use. 





The latest commercial traveller's advance 
notice is a neatly arranged card with two 
large gilt gum seals, as largeas a silver dol- 
lar, attached with silk ribbon, bearing the 
following printed words over his name: 
‘‘Stick one of these stickers over each ear, 
and listen to no other drummer on the sub- 
ject of crockery and glass untill have 4a 





chance to figure with you. I shall call on 
you about Aug. 28th.” 


8 
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THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 





Roland Reed has had another week of 
full houses at the Boston Museum. This 
was only to be expected in view of the ex- 
cellent performance that he has been giving. 
Though a favorite of many years’ standing 
with the Boston theatre goers, never has 
Mr. Reed afforded better entertainment or 
been supported by a better company than 
at present. The feature of the evening is 
unmistakably the droll topical song “ 
Me Dream Again.” Nothing more touching 
than this has been delivered from a Boston 
stage ina long time. His engagement will 
close with tonight’s performance, and next 
Monday night will usher in the regular 
Museum Company, though with a number 
of changes, in the new English play, 
‘‘Hands Across the Sea.” The opening 
night falling upon a holiday eve, will see 
the seating capacity of the Museum severely 
tested. 

ad ag 

It is a great recommendation for both 
player and play that after a year’s absence 
they can return to crowded houses. Such 
was the case on Monday night with Mr. 
Ezra Kendall, who appeared again at the 
Globe Theatre, in that most absurd of non- 
descript entertainments ‘A Pair of Kids.” 
This is one of those plays in which the 
critic sees no merit, and the management 
does not in the least care whether he does 
or not, as it always assures large houses 
and proportional box receipts. The play 
has been considerably renovated since its 
last appearance here, in the matter of songs 
and dances and similar features. Of plot, 





it has none, and needs none; the only idea 
being to afford Mr. Kendall opportunity to 
daplay his peculiar eccentricities. It is 
safe to say that not a moment passes when 
the star is on the stage in which the house 
is not given over to laughter in more or 
less immoderate degree. 

The supporting company is more than 
fair. Among them Miss Lillian Hamilton 
deserves a place of distinction for her very 
clever and graceful dancing. Jennie Dann 
and Eddie Redway, also acquit themselves 
with great credit. C. J. Williams as the 
hotel keeper adds not a little to the per- 
formance. 

Next week come Mestayer & Vaughan in 
“The Tourists in a Pullman Car.” 


* * 
* 





The Boston Theatre will open this after- 
noon with a magnifcent revival of that 
most popular of Gilbert & Sullivan's operas, 
‘‘Pinafore.” A performance will be given 
tonight, and every evening next week with 
matinees Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons. The chorus will be most com- 
plete, the orchestra a particularly large and 
efficient one, and the stage setting will sur- 
pass anything yet seen in Boston in conuec- 
tion with this opera. I[t will be given by 
Atkinson & Dexter's Company of Juveniles 
and a superior entertainment may be ex- 
pected. 

o,° 

It goes without saying that Johnnie 
Prindle in ‘‘Reuben Glue,” has crowded the 
Howard Atheneum, as it has been crowded 
but few times in its history. This play is 
not a new one to Boston theatre goers, and 
it is generally known that it deals with the 
adventures of a Vermont Yankee in Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Prindle makes in word and act 
a typical Yankee, and it is much to be 
doubted if there is a comedian on the stage 
today who could assume this role so per- 
fectly. His dialect and mannerisms are 
simply beyond criticism. The play which 
is a rare combination of the thrilling and 
the humorous affords him every opportunity 
to display his powers at their best. Among 
the support Miss Esther Grace, the leading 
lady, and Miss Townsend are deserving of 
commendation for their excellent work. 
The same can be said of Harry Harford and 
Harry Wilcox, who acted their parts most 
creditably. 


* * 


* 

The ‘Grand Duchess,” which has been 
played on the Bijou Theatre stage the past 
week has run smoothly, all things consid- 
ered, and for a first production the individ- 
ual members of the company impersonate 
their respective characters with good effect. 


! 
the celebrated Inman Sisters will appear at | 
a low-priced place of amusement like the | 
World’s Museum. They are noted artists | 
who command large salaries, and Manager 
Pilling is the first one who has ever given 
them what they demand for their appear- | 
ance in museums. They are star attrac- 
tions, however, and are a whole entertain- 
ment in themselves. Among the other 
artists who will appear are the following: 
The Highleys, in a new musical specialty ; 
Vic Lasselle, equilibrist; Earle and Ward, 
acrobatic song and dance men; Adrian, the | 
juggler; May Wentworth, balladist ; Hogan 
and Hogan, the happy Hottentots; Dan 
Leavitt, vocalist; Harris and Walters, 
sketch artists; Charles Earnest, Frank 
Chace, Hamilton and Phillips, the ten lady 
lady living statues and the afterpiece en- 
titled ‘‘The Baby Elephant.” Miss Cora 
Beckwith and a dozen other lady swimmers 
will give exhibitions in the big tank. At 
all <imes there is someone in the tank, and 
the performance upon the stage is contin- 
uous. 


Such has been the unprecedented success 
of the New Grand Dime Museum during the 
present season thus far at this pleasant lit- 
tle theatre, that Manager Lothrop is regret- 
ting his inability to enlarge the seating ca- 
pacity, his present facilities in that direc- 
tion being vastly inadequate. The array of 
sterling novelties he is presenting at a cost 
to himself of about double that given by 
other houses? has been appreciated by his 
patrons, and that is all he desires. Next 
week the troupe of lady swimmers will still 
occupy the immense natatorium and show 
their more timid sisters how easy it is to 
swim—if you know how. The young lady 
orchestra has proved a most attractive fea- 
ture and will be retained. A full vaudeville 
company, and Arizona Jo in his border 
drama, ‘‘Black Hawk” will occupy the stage. 
It is not at all surprising that his house is 
so popular. 


} 


Stege Whispers. 


Elsie Leslie will not begin her starring 
tour until December. 

Lotta is resting at her home at Lake Ho- 
natcong and will not play at all this 
season. 

The Gaiety Opera House Providence will 
be opened for the regular season by propri- 
etor Keith, September 9th. The Bijou of 
Philadelphia will be later opened. 

Clara Morris will present.two new plays 
this season, one of which has already been 
completed by Mr. Stewart, but has not yet 
been named. She makes her first appear- 
ance at the Grand Opera House Septem- 
ber 23d. 

Manager Frohman states that Mrs. 
Jimmie Blaine, Jr., will probably make her 
debut about November Ist, at the Lyceum, 
and will then come to Boston. He has se- 
cured for her, a comedy new to America. 
H. B. Conway will be leading man. 

Miss Nellie Farren is extremely anxious 
to revisit this country. She has been inter- 
viewed several times since her return to 
London, and never fails to express her ad- 
miration for Boston audiences particularly, 
as they are ‘‘so like those of London.” 


Brandon Thomas who will be remem- 
bered here for his artistic performance in 
‘‘My Milliner’s Bill,” with Miss Rosina 
Vokes, isa great favorite in London, where 
he is playing in ‘‘Sweet Lavender.” He has 
most pleasant recollections of his sojourn 
in this city. 

Victoria Vokes is occupying her sister’s 
apartments in New York, while Rosina is 
in Europe recuperating and selecting pieces 
for her coming tour. The only two mem- 
bers of the family now surviving are the 
youngest, since Jesse and Fred are both 
dead. The extraordinary popularity of 
the family, socially and dramaticelly, in 
America has led Victoria to follow in 
Rosina’s footsteps, so that two light com- 
edy companies will tour the country this 
year, bearing the name of Vokes. It is a 
pointed comment on the believers in sensa- 
sionalism as a valuable element in stage 
success that Victoria’s tour is almost laid 
out, though she has not acted here for 
years, while managers in the West are re- 
fusing to accept Mrs. Leslie-Carter on any 
terms. Legitimate dramatic ability counts 
for more than divorce-court notoriety, after 


The interest and spirit of the opera is /|all 


maintained well up to the final act, when 
through cutting and rearrangement a part 
of the intended effect is removed. 

It is a fact, however, that such comedy 
business as runs through all the Sullivan 
operas is the kind which the Gaiety Com- 
pany appreciate and render the best. The 
patrons of the house will be glad therefore 
to know that ‘‘The Sorcerer” is to be next 
week's lyric. The production promises 
well and will be an efficient cast. The 
specialty programme of the week also av- 
erages well and includes some favorably 
known talent. The midget duo as_ hereto- 
fore, will be on daily exhibition. ling 


THE MUSEUMS. 
At Pilling’s World’s Museum, next week, 
a good specialty p me has been ar- 
ranged for the entertainment of the patrons 
of this popular place of amusement. For) 
the first time in their career upon the stage, | 


In the performance of “Hands Across 
the Sea,” at the Boston Museum Monday 
night, the following named ladies and gen- 
tlemen wiil take part: Misses Grace At- 
well and Miriam O'Leary, both well-known 
here, and Misses Lilian Hadley and Emma 
V. Sheridan, who are new comers; Messrs. 
C. S. Abbe, J. T. Ball, J. Bettinson, J. 
Burrows, C. Childs, T. L. Coleman, E. L. 
Davenport, C. Fisher, J. B. Mason, J. 
Nolan, A. S. Pigeon, H. M. Pitt, E. Wade, 
H. P. Whittemore, and G. W. Wilson, all 
of whom have been members of other com- 
panies; and Messrs. G. C. Boniface, J. B. 
Booth, E. Dunbar and C. P. Flockton, all 
strangers on this stage. The company also 
includes Misses Fannie Addison, Evelyn 
Campbell, Annie Clarke and Kate Ryan. 
Mr. H. M. Pitt remains as stage manager 
and Mr. W. H. Emery is still treasurer of 





the establishment of which Mr. R. M. Field, 
it need not be said, is the head. Mr. Field’s 
staff also iucludes the follow ing named gen- 


| Arthur Astor Carey; treasurer, George 


Bell, 
| Mrs. James H. Blake 


The Boston Singers’ Society. 


A musical association, to consist of a male 
chorus, a female chorus and their combinations 
into a mixed chorus, whose object shall be the 
advancement of choral art of school. Dur- 
ing the season the society will give four concerts 

ut, and one with, an orchestra. Mr. 
L. Osgood will be the director, and will 


have the assistance of Mr. Clayton Johns as pian. | 
1 


st. 
Presid¢ nt, J. Montgomery Sears, Manne ident, 
- Minot. 
PATRONESBSES : 


Mrs. Agassiz. Mrs. George D. Howe, 


' Mrs. Frederick L. Ames, ¥rs.Henry Cabot Lodge, 


Mrs. Francis |. Amory, Mrs. John Lowell, 
Mra, Winthrop Sargent, 
Mrs. J. Montgomery 
Mrs. Charles Fairchild, Sears, 
Mrs. John L. Gardner, Mrs. George R. Shaw, 
Mrs. Hemenway Mrs. George na 
Mrs. Henry L. Higgin- Mrs. Henry Whitman, 
son, Mrs. Roger Wolcott. 
clat ber’s ticket, $15.00, entitling the 
holder to four tickets for each concert. A!l seats 
will be reserved. 
Subscribers will kindly address 
GEORGE R. MINOT, Treasurer, 


18 Kingeton Street. 
RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 








20 AUTUMN TRIPS. 


In the Months of September and 
October. 


Comprising tours of from five to thirteen days, 
with visits to allthe leading Mountain. Lake, 
River, Spring, and Seaside Resorts in New 
England,the Middle States, Canada, etc., 
including the White Mountains, Montreal, Quebec, 
the Sauguensy River, Lake Memphremagog, Isles 
of Shoals, Mount Desert, Moosehead Lake, Old 
Orchard Beach, Hudson River. Saratoga, Lake 
George, Lake Champlain, Ausable Chasm, the 
Adirondack Mountains, Mauch Chunk, the Wy 
oming Valley, Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, the 
Thousand Islands, the St. Lawrence River and 
Rapids, Trenton Falis,the Battlefield of Gettys- 
burg, Blue Mountain House, Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, the Natural Bridge of Virginia, Luray 
Caverns, Harper’s Ferry, Washington, etc. 








September @.--Second and last excursion to 
the Yellowstone National Park; tour through the 
Yellowstone Nationa) Park and Across the Conti. 
nent. 

October 14.--Second tour across the Conti. 
nent wathe Northern Pacific Railroad; also Ex- 
curstons Direct to Southern California via Kansas 
City and the Santa Fe Line. 

W. RAYMOND. 


a@ Send for descriptive circular, designating 
the particular trip desired. 
WwW. RAYMOND, 


296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, 
BOSTON. 


I. A. WHITCOMB. 








tlemen: Scene painter, Mr. La Moss; mas- 
ter stage carpenter, G. Bell; property man, 
F. Goodwin; calcium and gas lights, J. 
Witherell; music director, G. Purdy. The 
important duties of costume-makers are in- 
trusted to Misses Hight and Mason. 


Hey Notes. 

M. Ambroise Thomas is just now en- 
gaged upon the composition of a new opera 
“Circe,” a Spanish subject, the libretto by 
Jules Barbier, which is to be brought out 
next year by the Paris opera company. 


The great organ in Mechanics’ Hall, 
Worcester, is undergoing extensive repairs, 


and in its new condition will be heard for | 


the first time at the festival which will be- 
gin on September ?3d. The French nor- 
mal pitch has been adopted, and the recon- 
structed instrument can therefore be used 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The London Sunday Times speaks most 
enthusiastically of Miss Agnes Huntington’s 
performance in the opera of Paul Jones: 
‘“‘Miss Agnes Huntington has become the 
tavorite that we predicted she would be. 
Her reception on Thursday was intensely 


enthusiastic; and despite the exhausting | 
heat and the natural fatigue consequent | 


upon 200 consecutive representations—for 
Miss Huntington’s name has not once been 
out of the bill—she sustained her part with 
undiminished charm and spirit.” 

The ninth season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will consist of twenty 
four Saturday evening concerts, beginning 
October 12th, with twenty-four public re- 
hearsals on preceding Friday afternoons. 
The prices of season tickets will be the 
same as last year, $7.50 and $12, according 
to location. The $12 seats will be sold at 


auction, the rehearsal tickets on Monday, | 


September 16, and the concert tickets on 
Thursday, September 19. The lower priced 
tickets will be sold at the office window, 
the sale of each variety beginning after the 
auction. Atthe same time the higher priced 
tickets not sold will be ready for buyers. 


REFLECTED IMPRESSIONS. 


Being Copies of Certain Old Letters, 
VI. 
RveE FLORISSANT, GENEVA, SWIPZERLAND 
September 3d, 18s9. 

Dearest AUNT DOLLY :—You cant fancy 
how good it seems to be settled down again 
to feel we no longer live in our trunks, lik; 
the ‘“‘Jumblies” in their ‘‘sieve and their 
crockery jar;” to find time for other read 
\ing than that of railway time-tables,. and to 
feel, as Betty says, that we ‘‘shan't ly 
|called upon to admire anything more for 
two months.” We count it te greatest 
| good luck in the world to have found suc! 
a quiet and beautiful place to rest in. W, 
are not in the city itself, though we should 
| have been but for Aunt Helena, in fact, our 
|present abode is a compromise, though 
|much more satisfactory than compromises 
jusually are. For Aunt Helena wanted to 
| go to one of the great. luxurious hotels 
|down by the lake-side, and Betty and 
| Guenn had set their hearts on having rooms 
| on the very top floor of one of the old, old 
| houses up by the Cathedral. It was a beay 
| tiful place, Aunt Dolly, like a Kaulbach 
drawing. It was a little square, with th 
Cathedrai filling all one side of it, and th: 


other three sides shut in by the most de 
| liciously quaint old stone houses, all peaked 
|}roofs and carved balconies and diamond 
paned casements and gargoyles, and it was 


}at the very tip-top of ahill so steep that 
|carriages only come half-way up he 
| rough stones that paved the square were all 
| cushioned with moss and had little plumy 
ferns growing among them. There was a: 
old fountain just in the middle of th 
square, where the brown peasant women 
come to fill their water-jars, and gossip in 
the sunshine. And, from the upper rooms 
of those old houses—where one, as Gueun 
said, would only have the swallows for 
company,—the outlook on lake and 
mountain was something glorious. But 
we didn’t take the rooms, for Aunt 
Helena said that if she once had to climb 
those six steep flights of stairs, noth- 
ing would ever tempt her down again, and 
| posterity would find her there, a moulder 
| ing skeleton. So, as I say, we compr 
mised, and are almost as picturesque and de 
cidedly more comfortable. This is a lovely 
| little country house, in the midst of a great 
| run-to-waste old garden, which Betty calls 
}a ‘*bewitching horticultural mosaic” of all 
| sorts of incongruous things: pine trees and 
| rose trees, heliotrope and holly; high walls 
jall draped with blossoming vines, and 
; damp little ferny hollows where they tell 
}us thatin spring the ground is blue with 





violets. The house is of a sort of yeliow 
concrete, with casement windows and 
green shutters; very odd and foreign-look- 


ing and quaint ard homelike; it faces 4 
little square, sanded courtyard which is 
shut away from the pretty, shadowy coun- 
jtry road by tall, spiked gates, painted 
green, like the shutters. The house is kept 
by two delightful little German ladies, sis- 
ters; both in the ‘‘sun-time of their years,” 
and both so wise, merry and kind that the 
young girls, some dozen of whom they re- 
ceive into their household to teach and 
chaperone, have a really lovely time of it 
The atmosphere of the place is lovely to 
me, Aunt Dolly; the quiet house, the big 
| sunny, sleepy old garden seem to breathe 
| such an air of tranquility, of gentle dignity 
| of good breeding and cultivation and sim- 
| ple pleasantness. Sometimes I almost wish 
Aunt Helena and the girls would leave m 
here, when the time comes for the south- 
| ward flitting to Italy, and take Miss Norton 
with them in my stead. I am sure (uen 
|; and Betty have both ‘‘enthused” to you over 
| Miss Norton; and indeed we did enjoy het 
| 80 much, for the weeks she travelled with 
} 
us. For pure, unvarnished nonsense, 5) 
| was as good as a new edition of the Bal 
|Ballads. Betty had a little note from her 
the other day, which she will let me copy 
for you, to give you an idea of how dro! 
she is, and how amusingly she treats the 
most commonplace things. Here it is. The 
cadeau she speaks of was a little basket 0 
bonbons which we sent her the morning W' 
left Interlaken : 





INTERLACHEN, Friday. 
My Dear Miss Atstryn:— The little 
|cadeau you so kindly made me, in connec: 
jtion with a long and ruinous course ° 





| **table @ hotes,” brought matters to a cris 
in the shape of a dizzy headache, con® 
quently I did not write yesterday as | h8¢ 
|intended. I managed to stagger to ™ 
meals, however, which I did not some’ 
enjoy, as I seemed—owing to my distort 
| Vision—to be eating huge masses of foo 
| which I conveyed to my mouth by innumer 
)able knives and forks. I am really qv 
pleasantly situatei. The only America’ 
|in the house left a day ago—no one spes* 
English, which perhaps after all is as W° 
for I might be attacked by another n4"* 
,of “the far West.” And then you kno¥ 
“He never is alone.” etc. The garden #* 
great comfort to me—it’s so varied. | have 
not as yet sat in the little grotto, for fe 
|of bumping my head. There is a 0% 
| fleld at the back of the house where 
‘has a beautiful view of the Jungfs® 
‘ With that and the remarkable grotto wi 
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ALWAYS 
New York and New England Railroad. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 


THE RELIABLE INSIDE KOUTE. 


The elegant steamers CITY OF WORCESTER 
und CITY OF NEW YORK are equipped with all 
the latest appliances fur speed, comfort and 
safety, and are the only steamers running entirely 
within Long Island Sound, thus avoiding Point 
Judith and the open sea. 

The dining saloon is in the upper cabin, where 
there is plenty of fresh air and light. 

Meals are served a la carte, with al) the delica- 

es of the season. 

Chere is no brass band to disturb those desiring 
to retire at an early hour, or to attract objectiona-. 

‘ persons. 

rhe Steamboat Train is equipped with reclining 
chairs, for which no extra charge is made. This is 
anew feature, and one that will be appreciated by 
the public. 

rhe Steamboat Train leaves Boston at 7:00 P. M., 
ue at New London at 10:35 P. M., connecting 
with steamer for New York, due at Pier 40 at 

0 A. M. 


The staterooms are at the moderate price of one 
and two dollars, berths free. 
rickets, staterooms and berths may be secured 
it Office, 322 Washing on street, and at Depot, 
foot of Summer Street, Boston. 
E. P. VINING, A. ©. KENDALL, 
Traffic Manager. Gen]. Pass. Agent. 








the landlady assured us, you remember, | 
was included in the price of board, what 
re could I ask? 

| made a short trip to the ferocious 
anker’s, this morning; inserted my nose 
nthe doorway, and owing to the absent- 

mindedness of the clerk who did not at first 
perceive me, L escaped uninjured. This is 
positively my only excursion since we 
parted. 

The dining-room here is pecular The 
tables form a hollow square, into which— 
like a great many things of life, matri- 
mony for example—it is easy to enter but 
difficult to get out, particularly with the 
eyes of the world upon you. It was my 
fate to be seated inside the hollow square. 
And then if by any chance one does extri- 
cate one’s self from the dreadful puzzle, it 
s usually only to fall blindly down the 
kitchen stairs, the multiplicity of doors 
making the choice of the right one quite out 
of the question. 

My room is quite pleasant; and there is a 
queer little salon on the opposite side of 
the corridor, where I sit quite alone, and 
feel sometimes as if I were a child ‘‘playing 
house,” and sometimes if I were a package 
‘left till called for.” I vary my amuse- 
ments by the contemplation of a stove in 
my room, which is of the most sphinx-like 
nature. It is green as to color; a bright, 
deadly green; it is of immense bulk and 
height; and stands upon three very slender 
legs. It has no inside, no oven, no door. 
When ail else fails me I speculate upon its 
use and object in life. Like thinking of 
sheep jumping one after another over a 
stile; you can continue unlimited. Please 
tell your mother that I am well, and happy? 

no! No! I am not happy—three long, 
dreary hours to dinner time! 

| tried to remember what I dreamed the 
first mght. It was as follows: I thought 
you were on an ocean steamship, (‘‘and I 
was by your side”) when you summoned 
your friends,the captain and the crew,folded 
your (little) hands and leaped into the 
water; when to our—your friend,the captain 
and the crew—astonishment you continued 
to dive up and down until it became some- 
what monotonous even for a dream; and I 
changed the subject. I next thought we 
were all seated at a large table,when a large, 
black bird of the vulture species flew in at 
the window and over our heads. A hollow 
voice from ‘‘somewhere” said, ‘‘On whom 
it lights will evil fall.” This horrible bird 

-which I somehow connect with a hat I 
trimmed the day before—circled round the 
room, beating its heavy, black wings, until 
with one sweep it finally settled on my 
head ! 

These were bilious dreams; but they 
really were entertaining; except that div- 
ing performance of yours; and really, my 
dear Miss Alstyn, I never could consider 
that comme il faut. 

Nevertheless, and with warmest regard 
to all ‘‘yours,” I am 

Always cordially your friend, 
CAROLYN NORTON. 


| children, out to see; and presently climbing 





pleasant, after dinner, when the windy twi- 
light is chill outside our closed casement | 
window, to turn from watching the red 
leaves whirl and the autumn stars come out, 
and lie down in a cosy row on the great 
white fur rug before our blazing hickory 
fire, and gather up all the little memories 
we could not dwell upon when such great, | 
new, present thipgs were crowding them 
back. And as we recall this and that which 
was so beautiful or so droll, we end with 
“Oh! we ought to tell Aunt Dolly!” And 
O, if we could tell you what those long 
dilligence rides were like, from mountain 
town to town! There is no journeying like 
a dilligence ride! We always had seats on 
the very top of the great coach; and it was 
aimost like flying through the air. To start | 
in the early morning before the dew had 
dried on the flelds and the wayside grasses, | 
and everything has that beautiful, fresh, | 
new-morning look, 


{ 


: - _ “as if our Lord 
But yesterday had finished them ;” 
to speed away as fast as six strong horses 
can take us, along the glorious roads that 
wind around the mountain bases; now 
glimpsing a chalet, high up on some dizzy 
edge of rock: now a deep blue lake, with 
the wind roughening it inte a million silver 
ripples ; now rolling through a little village, 
with a great cracking of whips and barking 
of dogs, and rushing of blue-bloused 
peasants and queer little night-capped | 


| 


up and up and up into the solemn mountain 


| solitudes, the great rocks, the black pines, 
jthe remote streams that sometimes fling 


themselves off the sheer face of a cliff and 
vanish in a spray of diamond mist; the air 
so cold and rare, everything so silent, so 
uplifted, earth so far below, the awful 
clouds and rushing winds so near. O my 
dear, one can only ery with Cleopatra— 


“Those times—O times *'— 


And then be still and remember. 
Something was always happening on 
those rides; something we always meant to 
tell you and never found time. I dm sure 
I never told you, for instance, about the | 
donkey that stopped the dilligence? It was | 
so funny! He was a very little donkey, of | 
a pale mouse-color, and he looked so meek | 
and good! And yet there he stood, exactly 
in the middle of the little mountain bridge | 
which the dilligence must cross; stood with 
all four of his obstinate little feet planted | 
different ways, and his little cart heaped | 
high with cavvages MOWORIESS Dena isa , | 
and not all the king’s horses nor all the 
king’s men could stir that donkey forward 
or back. 

The owner of the equipage,—an honest | 
peasant on his way to market, was as near 
being stark-staring mad as his phlegmatic 
Swiss temperament would permit. That 
his cart and his donkey should be actually 
stopping in its triumphant progress the 
great coach crowded with the rich and 
lofty folk of the earth, was a fact which 
deprived him of reason. In the intervals 
of beating the donkey, he wept, he stamped, 
he tore his hair; finally, addressing high 
Heaven and the postillion,; he cried, ‘‘Is it 
{ then who am responsible,—I who am 
helpless before this beast, this son of a pig 
and grandson of the devil?” Whether it 
was this unflattering revelation of his ge- 
nealogy, or the great roar of laughter which 
went up from the coach, deponent saith 
not; but the donkey suddenly started at 
the maddees gallop, strewing the cabbages 
to the four winds; and the last we saw, 
donkey, cart, peasant and flying vegeta- 
bles were vanishing ‘‘in a kind of apotheo- 
sis,” as Dickens says. 

© Aunt Dolly, there is no end of remem- 
bering' And you always remember, do 
you not, that [ am more lovingly every 
day, Your small niece, PAULA. 

i Dorotrnuy Lunpt. 





The annual pleasure trips organized by 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb have be- 
come a regular institution, and are much 
iooked forward to by those who wish to 
take a delightful outing in the best of com- 
pany and at a yreatly lessened expense. 
They have added several new routes to those 
hitherto taken, and it will pay those in- 
tending to take a vacation in September or 
October, to send for a circular. Their of- 
fice is 296 Washington street. 











We shall have heaps to tell you about 
Miss Norton, when we come home. O my 
dear Aunt Dolly, we shall have heaps to 
tell you about everything! We could not 


tell you a tithe of the story of those long, | 


rich, crowded, beautiful weeks of mountain 
Wavel that are just ended; we could not 
realize it ourselves. We are ‘‘gleaning after 
our reaping,” as Guenn says, in these quiet 
days when we have time to go back, and 
remind each other, and remember. It is 50 





STRAWS FELTHATS 


POOL BROS.’ 
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HAT AND BONNET BLEACHERY, | 


16 Hanover Street, Boston. 








Carpets Cleaned BOSTON CARPET CLEANING CO. 


& 10 HUNNEMAN ST, 
3c. per Yard. el by Mail or Telephone 1 


Also Taking Up, Fitting, Sewing and Laying. 


BOSTON, 


-4, Roxbury. 


BOSON COMMONWEALTH. 





TRAVEL. . 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS 


; Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather permit- 
ng): 


For PEMBERTON at 9.30, 10.45 A.M., 12.30, 2.80, 
3.30, 5.00,6.15 P.M. Return 8.55, 11.20 A. M 
12.50, 2.20, 3.50, 5.35, 6.40 P. M. 

For HULL (Y.C. Pier) at 1045 A. M., 2.30 P.M. 
Return 1.00, 5.30 P. M. 

For NANTASKET by Boat, 9.30, 10.30. A.M., 
12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5,00, 6.15 P. M. Return 8.00, 
ll. A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 3.80, 5.00, 6.20 P. M. 

For DOWNER LANDING at 10.45 A. M,, 2.30 
P.M. Return 8.40 A.M., 12.45, 5.15 P. M. 

For HINGHAM at630 P.M. Return 8.30 A. M. 

For NANTASKET, by boat and rail, via Pember- 
ton at 9.30, 10.45 A. M., (2.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.00, 
6.15 P.M. Return 11.02, A. M., 12.82, 2.02, 3.30, 
5.02, 6.20 P.M. 

Fare by Boat or Boat and Rail, 25 cts. 
each way. } 
Round trip tickets with admission to Melville 

Garden, 60 cents. 

G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 
June 15, 1889. 


FOR KENNEBEC RIVER. 


4 TRIPS A WEEK. 

Steamers Kennebec, Capt. Jason Collins, and Star 
of the East, Capt. W. J. Baker, will leave Lincoln’s 
Wharf, Boston, every MONDAY, TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, at 6 o’clock P. M., for | 
Popham Beach, Bath, Richmond, Gardiner, Hal. | 
lowell and Augusta, connecting at Bath with | 
steamers for Boothbay. Tickets and State Rooms 
can be secured of L. H. PALMER, 8 Old State 
House, cor. State and Washington streets, or 

CHAS. H. HYDE, Agent, 
Lincoln’s Wharf. 


FOUR EXPRESS TRAINS 
Dally (Sundays excepted), via 
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CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


MANAMET. 206. ce cccccessceseess MR. R. M. FIELD 
OPENING 490th SEASON! 


Powerful New Dramatic Company! 
First Time in This Country of the 
Grand Scenic and Sensational Play, 


‘HANDS ACROSS THE SEA’ 


By HENRY PETTITT, 
Author of “Harbor Lights,” “Bells of Hasle- 
mere,” etc. 
A Magnificent Production, witha 
Superb Cast of Characters. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager......MR. JOHN STETSON. 

















Fourth week preliminary season commencing 
MONDAY ii 2. 
Special HOLIDAY MATINEE Monday at 2. 


A Grand Revival of 


The Tourists ind Pullman Car 


W.A. MESTAYER, THERESA VAUGHN, and 
their Great, Big Company of Comedians, Vocalists 
and Dancers. 

New Pullman Car, New Costumes, New Music, 
New Songs, New Dances. 

Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturaay Mats.at 2. 
Beat Seats $1. Others, 75, 50, 25 Cents. 

Monday, Sept.9.—_JAS. O’NEIL in “MONTE 

CRISTO.” _ ; eet Rete 
BOSTON THEATRE. 
EUGENE TOMPKINS..Proprietor and Manager. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 





Hoosac Tunnel Route, 


FROM BOSTON TO SARATOGA, 
25 Miles Shorter than aoy other Line. 


DAY EXPRESS. Elegaut Parlor Cars at | 
tached. Leave Boston 8.30 A. M.; arrives Sara | 
towa 21745 P.M. tonsa at North Adame for Lunch. | 


“THE SARATOGA SPECIAL” 
July 15 to Sept. 7th inclusive. 


Palace Buffet Parlor Cars, Passenger Coaches, 
Smoking ana Baggage Cara. Through without 
change. Leave Boston 10.45 A. M.; arrives Sara- 
toga 5.25 P.M. Stops at Athol for Dinner. 

cXPRESS. Palace Parlor Oar Attached. 
Leaves Boston 11.30 A. M.; arrives Saratoga 7.25 
> 


_M. 

NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Cars to Troy. 
Leaves Boston 11.00 P. M.; arrives Saratoga 9.40 
A.M. 


For Tickets, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo- 
dations apply at the Company’s Office, 260 Wash- 
ington street, or Ticket Office 

FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


Passenger Station, Causeway Street, Boston. 
July 20, i889. J. R. WATSON, Gen. Pas. Agent. 





BOSTON, REVERE BEACH 
& LYNN R. R. 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON FOR 


Winthrop Junction—5.50, 6.52, 7.14, 7.30, 7.44, 
8, 8.14, 8.30, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 10.30, 11, 11.80 a.m; 
12 M; 12.30, 1, then every fifteen minutes till 
8.30, 8.40, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 10.54, 11.20 P.M. 

Beachmont—6.52, 7.30, 8. 8.40, 9, 10, 10,30, 11 
11.30 A.M; 12M; 12.30, 1, 1.15, 1.30, 1.45, 2, 2.15, 
2.30, 2.4, 3.15, 3.30, 8.45, 4.15, 4.30, 4.45, 5.15, 5.30, 
5.45, 6.15, 6.80, 6.45,7, 7.15, 7.30, 7.45, 8,15, 8.30, 
9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Crescent Beach—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
11, 11.30 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, then every 15 min-~ 
utes till & 30, 9.20, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Oak Island—6.52, 3, ¥, 10,11 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1 
then every 15 minutes till 3.30, 9.50, 10,20, 
11.20 P.M. 

Point of Pimes—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 
11, 11.30 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, then every 15 min- 
utes till 8.30, 9.26, 9.50, 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Lynn—6.52, 7.30, 8, 8.30, 8.40, 9, 10, 10.30, 11, 
11,30 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, tnen every 15 minutes 
till 8.20, 9.20, 9.50. 10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

SUNDAYS. 

Winthrop Junc., Beachmont. Crescent 

Beach, @ak Island. Point of Pines 


and Lynu—9.30, 10, 10.30, 11, then every 15 
minutes till 9.30, 10, 10.15 P. M. 


TRAINS FOR WINTHROP. 


Ingalls, Winthrop Centre, Winthrop 
Beach, Ocean sSpra and Highliands— 
Week days, 550, 7.14, 7.44, 8.14, 8.40, 9, 9.30, 10, 
10.30, 11, 11.30 A.M; 12 M; 12.30, 1, 1,80, 2, 2.30, 3, 
830, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30, 7, 7.30, 8, 8.40, 9.20, 
10.20, 11.20 P.M. 

Sundays—Every half hour from 930 A.M. till 
P.M, 10.15 P, M. 

Taft's Hotel—i0, 11 A.M.; 12 M.; 1, 1.80, 2, 2.30, 
3, 3.30, 4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30 P.M. 

Sundays—10, 11 A. M.; 12 M.; 1, 130, 2, 2.30, 3, 3.30, 

4, 4.30, 5, 5.30, 6, 6.30 P.M. 

JOHN A. FENNO, G.T.A. 

C. A. HAMMOND, Supt. 


The New York Herald says that Mrs. 





August 31, every evening and Monday, Wednesday 

and Saturday afternoons of next week, 

Magnificent Miniature Production of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s Charming Opera, 


H. M.S. “PINAFORE.” 


By Atkinson & srcaces # ~~---« - 
veniles. Full Chorus. Augmented Orchestra. 
Realistic stage setting. Seats at box office. Doors 
open at 1.30 and 7.30 Begins at 2 ani 5. 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WM. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors and Managers 





One Week commencing Monday, Sept. 2. Grand 
Labor Day Matinee, Monday afternoon, at 2. 


c. E, VERNER in the Romantic, Historical frish 
> 


“SHAMUS O'BRIEN.” 
GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
B. F. KEITH.....+..++-+.eProprietor and Manager 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 


“THE SORCERER.” 


By the Gaiety Opera Co. 
—ALSO— 


THE MIDGET DUO, 


And a Monster Specialty Bill. 





Prices 10, 15,20 and 25 Cents. 

\GRAND MUSEUM & NATATORIUM. 

| Corner Washington and Dover Streets, 

Week commencing MONDAY, Sept. 2. 
ARIZONA JOE in 


“BLACK HAWKES.” 


Big Specialty Company. 
Admission 10Centa, 


“PILLING’S WORLD'S MUSEUM. 
The Great Resort. 


Admission 10 cts. 
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EXCURSIONS 
From BOSTON to 


POPHAM BEACH. 


Excursions will be made from BOSTON to POP- 
HAM BEACH, MAINE, every FRIDAY, from 
| July 5 to Sept. 20. Leave Lincoln Wari Boston, 


on new steamer KENNEBEC, of the Kennebec 
Steamboat Line, Friday evening at 6 o’clock, arrive 
|at Popham Beach Saturday morning at 4 o’clock. 
Leave Popham Beach at 6.30 Monday evening and 
arrive in m at 5 o’clock Tuesday morning, 

ving three full days at the Beach. re for the 

und Trip, including board at either the “Ocean 
View” or “European” Hotels, $6.00. First-class 
accommodations. 

Dates of Excursions, July 5, 12, 19, and 26, 








James G. Blaine, Jr., who has been rehears- 
ing for her theatrical debut, is seriously il 
with inflammatory rheumatism. 
some time before she can appear on the 





stage. 


It will bel | tickets apply to C. H. 








August 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30, Sept. 6, 13 and 20. Pop- 
ham Beach has the finest scenery in the country 
| and first-class hotels. For further particulars and 
HYDE, Agent Kennebec 
| Steamboat Company’s Office, Lincoln Wharf, 
| Boston. 
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THE PALACE HOTEL OF BOSTON. 
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Unequalled Accommodations for Transients, or Permanent Guests, 
including the advantages of the various bathing and other 


accessories not to be obtained elsewhere, 


Ventilation 


and Sanitation Absolutely Perfect. 





Wafe conducted upon both American 
delicacies of the market. 


is unquestionably the best in Boston. 


and European 


The cuisine, under the stewardship of Mr. George Crocker 


Hotel Flower affords a luxurious home for families. 
“A number of well-known citizens of Boston have already chosen this super) hotel 
as their home for the coming summer.”—Boston Herald. 


LADIES VISITING BOSTON for fall 
Horse cars to all points of Boston pass the doors; 


residence. 


find it a most desirable 


only ten minutes to 


purchases will 


the principal stores; the pavement on Columbus Avenue is asphalt, affording perfect 


quiet at night. 


In the basement of the hotel is 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT TURKISH BATH 


room in America, with deep sea water plunge. 


Guests may enjoy all the delights of 


these Oriental baths without being subject to exposure after the baths, as they can 
go to their rooms by the elevator direct from their dressing rooms. 


Private Dining Rooms and Parlors for Receptions, Card and Wedding Parties. 


HOTEL FLOW ER, 


417% Columbus Avennre qe 


o Dactom, Macc. 





PASSING NOTES. 


“Free men freely work, 

Whoever fears God, fears to sit at ease, 
- « Let us be content, in work, 

To do the thing we can, and not presume 


To fret because it's little.” 
--E. B. Browning. 


No! let me weaye in the One Great Plan 
My feeble thread of toil and trust, 
And helpfulness, I can! 
And as I live I must. 
—M. A. Rand. 

We needs must follow when Fate puis 
from shore.— Byron. 

Fifty thousand women are reported to 
have voted at the school elections just held 
in Kansas. Many women were elected on 
the school boards. 

In the graduating class of the Chicago 
West Side High School, there were but 
twenty-one boys to one hundred and forty- 
four girls. The girls also took the honors, 
and a majority of them did the same in the 

rammar-schools. ‘These facts along with 
the other fact that the girls are leading 
in literary societies and Chautauqua circles, 
are very significant.” 

‘*In the important provinces of life, even 
the advantage of sex cannot make a half- 
educated man equal to a well-educated 
woman.” 

Mrs. H. M. Castillar is the proprietor of 
a book and pamphlet bindery in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs. Ida A. Harper, one of the leading 
woman journalists of Indiana, is engaged 
on the editorial staff of the Daily News, 
just started at Terre Haute, Ind. 

A female dentist has lately graduated in 
the Boston Dental College and stood num- 
ber 1 in a class of thirty or forty. 

Ten years ago there were but 40 or 50 
lepers known in the United States. Now, 
there are said to be 300. New Orleans alone 
reported 42 cases last year. The question 
of the contagiousness of leprosy has been 
discussed and gradually admitted. Marriage 
adds its harmful influence. The possibility 
of cure in the very earliest stages is now 
mooted. The race inust eventually root out 
this dire disease, and no individual sacri- 
fice should be considered too great. 

Women are active just now in British 
politics—Mrs. Gladstone, Lady Salisbury, 
and Lady Aberdeen taking the lead. 

A picture of Japanese life shows that 
birds build their nests in the city houses; 
wild fowl, geese and ducks alight in the 
public parks; wild deer trot about the 
streets. Professor Morse had actualiy been 
followed by the latter nibbling melon rind 
out of his hand. 

The venerable Mrs. Sarah Chaplin Rock- 


|} wood ot Cortland, Cortland County, New 
| York, is in comfortable health for one of 
| her age. She was born at Groton, Mass., 
| on Nov. 8. 1785, and is consequently nearly 
| 104 years old. Her father was Rev. Dr. 
Daniel Chaplin, the last minister of Groton 
| settled by the town, and her mother was a 
| daughter of Judge James Prescott. She is 
a grand niece of Colonel William Prescott, 
the commander of the American forces at 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, and at the time 
of his death she was ten years old. Mrs. 
Rockwood is probably the only living per- 
son who ever saw the old hero or who re- 
members him. 

Mrs. Ursula Hall died recently in Syra- 
cuse, aged ninety-five years. She was a 
member of the historic Wadsworth family 
of Connecticut. Her father fought in the 
Revolution. She was danced on the knee 
of Washington at a call he made upon her 
grandfather in 1799. 

Emma Abbott has become a Wagnerian 
from her visit to Bayreuth and means to 
“take up two of his works next year, but I 
have not decided which ones.” ~ 

The demand for seats at Bayreuth has 
been enormous. The profits of the season 
are expected to be at least $50,000. The 
sum, whatever it may be, will be funded 
until 1892, when the whole of it, and per- 
haps more, will be spent on a revival of the 
Paris version of ‘Tannhauser,” which will 
be alternated with ‘‘Parsifal.” 


The late Mary R. Popkin of Cambridge 
by her will bequeaths a portrait of her un- 
cle, Dr. Popkin, for many years a professor 
at Harvard College, to the university, and 
her library to the Cambridge Social Union. 
After making these and a number of per- 
sonal bequests to relatives and friends, she 
gives the residue of her property to the | 
Cambridge Hospital. Samuel Page is! 
named as the sole executor. The will is to 
be contested, it is understood 


Miss Helen Webster, formerly teacher of | 
Latin in the high school at Lynn, has been | 
studying philology at the university at Zu- 
rich. She graduated a few days ago as 
doctor of philosophy with the highest hon- 
ors the university could bestow, summa cum 


| sent to the imperial tax house. 


| 
| plorer, has been awarded the 
i 
| 


plan, affording the choicest | 
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“The Barber,” she was called out thirty-two 
times, and the receipts were $25,000. 


Bronson Alcott’s dietetic views color 
those epigrams in his daughter's Journal : 
‘*Vegetable diet and sweet repose. Animal 
food and nightmare.” ‘Pluck your body 
from the orchard; do not snatch it from 
the shamble.” ‘Apollo eats no flesh and 
has no beard; his voice is melody itself.” 

In China the inhabitants are counted 
every year in acurious manner. The oldest 
master in every ten houses has to count the 
families and has to make a list, which is 
Last year 
the whole number amounted to 879,385,500 


inhabitants. 


According to a French physiologist the 
wing of the ordinary house fly makes 350 
strokes in one second; the wing of the 
bumblebee, 240; the wing of the honey bee, 


| 190; the wing of the wasp, 110; the wing 


of the dragon fly, 28; the wing of the spar- 


| row, 13: the wing of the wild duck, 9; the 


wing of the house pigeon, 7; the wing of 
the osprey, 6. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards has had applica- 
tions to deliver more than three hundred 
lectures during her coming visit to America. 
She has arranged to deliver sixty 

Dr. Jennie McCowen, of Lowa, has been 


| made a ‘*Fellow” of the Society of Science, 


| Letters and Art, of London. 

Miss Isabella Bird, the traveller and ex- 
Order of 
Kapolani by the King Siam, in recognition 

| of her literary work. 
Miss Mary Allen West, of the Union Sig- 
inal, is taking an outing in Washington 
| Territory, and writing breezy letters to the 
| Inter-Ocean, descriptive of military posts 
{and frontier life. 

Miss Anna Gordon is preparing a new 
song-book for the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Unions. Her ‘‘Marching 
Songs for Young Crusaders have been sold 
to the extent of 120,000 copies. 

Ramabai now bas sixteen pupils, most of 
them Brahmans. Six live in the house 
with her; the rest are day scholars. She 
says: ‘‘People are much prejudiced against 
me, but I hope this prejudice will gradually 
die away.” 

Miss Kate Hubbard is an energetic young 
Kansas woman, who owns, edits and pub- 
lishes the Glasco Sun. She also manages 
a job printing office, and is said to be lay- 
ing the foundation of a fortune. 

Miss L. May Wheeler has retired from 
the editorship of the Woman’s News, and 
m succeeded Dy Georgia wv. Bunyan, of 
Springfield, Ohio. Mrs. Wheeler is now on 
the editorial staff of the Springfield, O., 
Budget. 

Miss Lottie Gerak, of St. Louis, has been 
winning prizes in the Vienna Conservatory 
of Music, and bids fair to make a brilliant 
concert singer. She has just returned to 
this country after four years of hard study 
abroad 

Mrs. Theodvsia B. Shepherd, of San 
Buenaventura, Cal., began four years ago, 
without capital, and under difficulties, to 
convert a barley-field into a flower and seed 
farm. She is now at the head of a thriving 
business, supplying many of the Eastern 
seedsmen in quantities, and filling Euro- 
pean orders for plants and seeds. 


Miss Olive Schreiner has been thinking 
of a visit to America this autumn, but she 
has almost decided against it for another 
year. She has a curiosity to see something 
of republican institutions, and especially to 
study the part played in occidental civiliza- 
tion by women, but finds herself too busy 
to visit the United States as soon as she 
had expected and desired. 

Mrs. J. K. Barney, the W. C. T. U. 
World’s Superintendent of Prison Work, is 
going about in Europe, visiting prisons 
and houses of detention in the line of her 
work. She was greatly interested in the 
Christian Police Association, and hopes to 
see something of that kind in America. 
She will visit Austria, Italy, Switzerland 
and Germany, returning by way of Paris 
and London this fall before the National 
W. C. T. U. convention. 

Mis. Helen M. Gougar, has addressed at 
least fifty thousand people on woman suf- 
frage and temperance during the past two 
weeks. She writes: ‘‘The West is alive. 
No speaker neglects the suffrage questicn.” 





At present Mrs. Gougar is in New York 
State. 

Miss Clara Conway, a well-known educa- 
tor of Tennessee, whose school for girls at 
Memphis has often been mentioned in the 
Woman’s Journal, is one of the committee 
of six appointed by the Tennessee Teach- 
ers’ Association to urge upon the State 
Legislature the desirability of extending 
equal educational opportunities to girls at 
the State University. 


laude. The subject of her thesis was the} Rev. Mary L. Moreland, who has been 
“Gutteral Question.” Her two lines of| preaching at Wyanet, Ill., since last 
study covering the Germanic languages and | March, was lately ordained as the minister 
comparative philology, the examination|°f the Congregational church. She is 
was most severe, Latin, Greek, Sanscrit,| believed to be the first woman of that 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Old Norse, old high | denomination ever ordained in Illinois. 
German and middle high German. 

The lace industry of Pennsylvania is the | and financially. 


possession, no doubt all our American-made | church. 





lace will thenceforth be genuine Honiton. For the week ending August 7, three 


At Patti’s farewell in Buenos Ayres in/ Patents have been accorded to women. | 


| Her church is prospering both spiritually | 
Miss Moreland lately per- | 
latest object of the covetous negotiations | formed a wedding ceremony, and is svon to | 
of an English sydicate. If it should get|Teceive a oumber of converts into the | w 
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REMOVAL. 


F. M. HOLMES 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


Have removed to 


44 WASHINGTON STREET, 


where, with DOUBLE the WAREROOM capacity 
anda LARGELY INCREASED ASSORTMENT, 
hey are prepared to offer FIRST CLASS goods at 
prices AS LOW as can be found in Boston 


44 WASHINGTON ST. 





Miss Mary H. Krout, in an article on 
‘“‘Woman’s Kingdom.” ends by saying 
‘‘Judging from actual results, there is every 
reason to believe that their public responsi 
bilities will be increased as their services 
shall coutinue to be needed. The clear- 
sighted and the liberal-minded perceive, in 
their genius for thoroughness, their abiding 
sense of right and justice, a power held ir 
reserve and destined to be utilized in the 
fullness of time. What has been accom 
plished does not suggest limitations. It js 
a guarantee of inherent qualities that may 
be drawn upon indefinitely. 

The success which has crowned the move 
ment to secure police matrons to atte.d 
criminal women leads me to hope that some- 
thing can be done in behalf of another class 
of sufferers. There is no reason on the 
score of ability, why women should not in 
most cases take charge of insane women on 
their way to an hospital, and there is every 
reason, on the score of propriety, why they 
should do so, of course, in cases of very 
violent patients, where force must be used 
one or more male deputies can accompany 
them.—Esther F. Boland. 

There are many new occupations opening 
for women. That of renovating furniture 
may be one of them. It is neither hard nor 
disagreeable but requires pains-taking and 
patience. It should be a part of the house- 
decorating art. It would relieve many a 
Perplexed housewife in the time of the 
spring house-cleaning, if she could have a 
woman come in and do this much-needed 
work, supplying her own material. She 
could also be able to use light tools, put up 
a shelf when veeded, hang curtains, & 
Painting the inside of a house and graining 
can all be done by women, as the writer 
knows by experience, also the papering 
None of this is as hard as much of the or- 
dinary housework.—Mary M. Davidson. 

The leading spirit of Santa Ynez, Cal., is 
said to be Miss A. Y. Hails, a Massachusetts 
school-teacher. She went there several 
years ago, nearly dead with consumption. 
She now teaches the village-school, super- 
intends the Sunday school and the W. C. T. 
U., and is the force behind every good word 
and work. 

Miss Cora Day of Iowa City, who has 
just completed ber janior year at the lowa 
State University, is the author of the enter- 
taining article on ‘‘lowa’s Historic Capital” 
in the Magazine of American History. 

Mile. Fannie Bignon reads papers before 
the Zoological Society of Paris, secom- 
panying them with microscopical sections, 
prepared and mounted by herself. She is 
at once a student and a teacher. In 1871 
she was appointed lecturer in hygiene to 
the Association Philotechnique. Here she 
taught so well that one of her pupils in her 
turn became a lecturer on sanitation. A 
poor woman, a lace mender, was deserted 
by her husband. She studied so well under 
the inspiration of Mlle. Bignon’s evening 
lectures that eventually she gave proof of 

| Possessing sufficient knowledge to be ap- 
| pointed lecturer on sanitation at the Cours 
;de la Ville. Mlle. Bignon has taken the de- 
sign of Secencee des Sciences—equal to an 
English M. A. She has been created officier 
d’Academie, officier de l'Instruction Pub- 
|lique; she is professor at the Ecole Muni- 
cipale Supericure and Secretary to the 
French Geological Society. She is also 4 
/member of the section of elementary in- 
struction for organizing the Exposition 
Universelle. 

Cured His Backache. 

CENTRAL SqQuaRE, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1886. 
F. E. C. Mepicrne Co. : 

Gentlemen—It gives me pleasure to testify 
to the merits of your F. E. C. Remedy. | 


| have suffered intensely for the last three 


months with backache, and at times was 80 
bad that I could not attend to my work. 
Three bottles of F. E. C. completely cured 
me, and I can heartily recommend it to all 
who are suffering from kidney trouble. 
Respectfully yours, J. C. Hawes. 


Pays With a Relish. 
A Chicago subscriber to the CoMMON- 
EALTH writes: ‘‘There is no account 12 
my list of expenses which I pay with 8° 
much relish as this one, and there is 2° 
subscriber who wishes you better luck.” 
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Hanging As a Cure. 


A recent article in the Pall Mall Gazette 
deals with the suspending apparatus for the 
cure of nervous diseases, the same instru- 
ment which caused the death of Dr. Frank 
L. Vincent of Troy. A gentleman who had 
tried the instrument, when asked in the 
course of an interview how long a patient 
should hang, said : 
*‘At first not more than one minute. Af- 
terward it is possible by practice to extend 
the period of suspension to as much as 
three or four minutes. I have never beep 
able to hang more than two minutes ata 
LeBOSQUET BKOS., 52 Union St., Boston | time. 
: 4. has been known to hang longer than that, 
and Ido not advise any one to try the ex- 
periment. 
untary trial hanged himself in grim earnest. 
Since much of a -child’s nature Hes dor- “ was alone and found he could not lower 
4 _ m4 iimself at the right time. He remained 
mant we are not, says Henry Ward Beecher, t ; ; . ; : “ 
: , : 1anging until the spinal cord snapped and 
to unduly blame him, or task him, or force he wae 2 i dead 
him; nor are we to borrow trouble because any — “ a ae 59” 
he is unlike an adult. The beauty of a -— Loads tne sty pantng iit 
s-bild is that he £ like — ‘*Very dangerous if you suspend yourself 
Ohi 4. ded . s ae ; nt thing but *) without another person in the room. Not 
does he? He steals, does he? He is frac.|° judicious and trustworthy friend. { am 
tious, ungovernable, irritable, quarrelsome, 
and a disturber of your peace, is he? He is 
so troublesome that you do not know what 
to do with him, is he? Well, that it is to 
be a child. There are grave faults in chil- 
dren that require restraint: but we are to 
remember that the child is not necessarily 
born godless because he lies and steals and is 








Evolution of Character in Children. 


suspension has lasted two minutes. 
‘*What is the sensation?” 


; . feelings are when the weight of your body 

ungovernable. He is a wild animal. The], ; , r 
- ; : nging upon the spinal column. , 
discerning quality which comes in later is hanging upo } 0 At the 


years has not been reached by him. Dis- 
tinctions are yet unappreciable tohim. The 
lines of artificial directions that have been 
given to practical considerations are not 


tehi Eiffel Tower without resting. 
within the horizon of his comprehension. . s 


Four minutes is the outside—no one | 


One wretch who made an invol- | 


always hanged in the presence of my doctor 
who takes care to lower me as soon as the | where throughout the city. 


“The sensation is not difficult to imagine. | 
If any one takes you by the chin and back |#Tge and magnificent stock carried, com- 
of the neck and tries to pull your head off, 
you can form some conception of what your 
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TWENTY YEARS. 
Changes During that Time in 
the Furniture Trade. 


How Instalment Buying has Affected 
the Trade. 


| How, When and Where the Majority of 
People Buy Furniture at the 
Present Time, 


} 


Should any resurrected resident of the 
|old Boston of twenty or twenty-five years 
| ago visit his old haunts on a shopping tour 
| nothing would make him open his eyes 
| wider than the large number of mammoth 
|furniture establishments scattered every- 
Should he visit 
a few of these stores his surprise would 


change to astonishment, caused by the 








you wish to buy goods either for cash or 
on instalments and feel sure that you will 
obtain goods of good quality and at fair 
prices—that is always trade with a reliable 
dealer. The city of Boston has a number 
of first-class furniture and house furnishing 
goods houses. As it is impossible for us to 
refer to all of them we will selec: for the 
oenefit of our readers one of the very best,to 
wit: Arthur McArthur & Co., Nos. 16 and 18 
Cornhill. This firm is one of the best 
known furniture dealers in New England. 
Mr. McArthur started in Boston some 
twenty years ago as a manufacturer of par- 
lor sets. Eight years later he opened a re- 
tailstore on Washington street which five 
years later proved too small for his trade, 
he accordingly removed to his present 
stand on Cornhill, and in 1883 associated 
himself with Mr. Willard McLeod, forming 
the firm of A. McArthur & Co. ; they now oc- 
cupy the entire building (six floors and base- 
ment)and their trade has increased to such an 
extent that they could use much more room 
if they had it—in fact they have recently re- 
moved their shipping department from the 
store floor, thereby affording a fine room 
for the display of Parlor or Folding Beds. 
In the above line McArthur & Co. have as 
fine a stock as can be seen in New England 
and prices ranging from §15 to $200. 
The following cut represents one of the 
best selling styles. 





prising everything necessary to furnish not 
only a mechanic’s home but a millionaire’s 
palace. Our ancient visitor would at once 





end of a minute you experience a sensation (think if not ask, where can customers be 
of intense weariness, and when you are cut | found for such large stocks of furniture 
down, or lowered rather, to your feet you 
feel as if you had walked to the top of the 
You are ut- 


and household goods, and if found how 
can they pay for them? 


More than that, his sense is not developed. 
The distinction between right and wrong is 
not a factor in his little life. He is buta 
little frolicsome kitten a cub. a whelp. He 
is not yet a man. Wait for his manhood 
Be patient, therefore, with these animal 
tendencies, which are inherited in connection 
with all the under class of animals, and 
which seem to cluster around the point of 
the child’s advance from the primitive ani- 
mal life. Self-restraint will come with 
every development, so do not be alarmed. 
The attempt to restrain temperament and 
uatural tendency has ruined many a chiid 
that was not strong enough to break through 
and assert itself. Above all, do not under- 
take to remake the child on the pattern of 
yourself. Is your child by nature a me- 
chanic? and are you a lawyer, or a doctor, 
ora minister? You have an ideal of a uni- 
versity boy and your boy is an inventor; 
and he wants to gointo a foundry and work 
in metals, and be a machinist, Let him, 
then. See that his morals are right; and if 
such is the bent that God has given to his 
genius do not scorn it. If he is inclined to 
industries, encourage him inthem. There 
is many an inventor that is a great deal 
smarter than many a judge; and there is 
many a mechanic that is a great deal smarter 
than many a minister. Let the child have 
his bent. If he wants to work, let him 
work. If he wants to be an inventor, let 
him be an inventor. If he wants to bea 
preacher, let him bea preacher. If he wants 
to be an artist, let him be an artist. See to 
it that his conscience and his mural nature 
are sweet and pure and strong. But re- 
member that God gives the bent in life. 


ORIGIN OF BLACK Maria.—Way back in 
the morning twilight of the settlement of 
Boston, Maria Lee, a colored woman of gi- 
gantic stature, possessing the courage of a 
lion, kept a sailor’s boarding house down at 
the old North End. One night a party of 
drunken tars got into a row and began 
throwing the chattels out of her house. The 
“watch” was called in, but was soon over- 
powered and dismay spread abroad through 
the street. Then Maria stalked out of her 
habitation and stopped further outrage by 
collaring two of the leading cffenders and 
carrying them bodily up the old ‘watch 
house,” then standing near where Union 
street now crosses Hanover street. ‘‘Black 
Maria” was known throughout the city for 
her prodigious strength, and for years she 
aided the police in quelling rows and had 


on the plaster cast had broken the cast, so 


terly exhausted, but that soon passes off and 
you experience an almost immediate relief. 
When I went to the Saltpetriere [ went with 
a young American who had been for three 
years hopelessly paralyzed. He was driven | 
to the door and carried in a chair up the | 
steps into the operating room. He was duly | 
hanged, and before I left Paris he was able 
to walk the whole way from his hotel to Dr. 
Charcot’s. [t was a remarkable cure, and 
there are many like it.” | 
‘‘How was the treatment found out?” | 





j 


“Tt was partiy by accident. An Ameri- 


can doctor was in the habit of suspending 
his patients for the purpose of making a 
Plncter cact in casos of anreature of the 
spine. 
fit, and his method was adopted in Russia 
by a doctor of the name of Motchowkoffst. 
One day he found that a patient of his whom 


From this they received great bene- 


he had suspended for the purpose of putting 


that the benefit which manifestly resulted 
from the treatment could not be attributed 
to the cast. From this he inferred that the 
improvement was really due to the suspen- 
sion. A few experiments soon satisfied 
him that this was the case, and he took to 
hanging his patients as a regular method of 
treatment. Dr. Charcot, hearing of the re- 
sults.that had followed from a Dr. Ray- 
mond, who had been on a medical mission 
to Russia, conducted a series of experi- 
ments in the Salpetriere and found that the 
treatment worked marvels. It is now 
adopted as a regular method of treatment 
at the Salpetriere, and nervous patients 
have experienced therefrom the greatest 
possible advantage.” 


Exercise For Girls. 


Why should a healthy, growing girl be 
expected to sit still any more than her 
comping brother, about whom no concern 
is manifested, provided he remains in the 
house only long enough to eat and sleep? 
What matter is it if outdoor sports are 
hard upon dresses and boots? It takes less 
time and anxiety to mend torn clothes than 
to watch by beds of sickness, and costs less 
to pay the shoemaker than the doctor. 

The daughters of the present generation 
are to be the mothers of the next, and they 
need outdoor exercise and outdoor sports to 
make them healthy in body, gentle in dispo- 
sition and free from all those nervous affec- 
tions that are the bane of every woman 
whose days of girlhood were passed in mak- 
ing patchwork and doing the thousand and 





been known to take three strong men to the 
““watch house” at once, or atonetime. So, 
years afterward. when the first police ‘‘cait” 
was made it was called the ‘‘Black Maria” 
—hence the name.— Boston Globe. 


Growing out of the masonry of the French 
Catholic church steeple in Biddeford, almost 
at the upper limit of the brickwork, are two 
young trees, both green and flourishing in 
appearance. They are so high inthe air 
that they look much smaller than they really 
are, yet masons who are able to make com- 
parisons by a knowledge of distances be- 
‘ween points upon the spire, say that the 
One upon the south side of the steeple is 
fully eight feet tall and the other about six. 

th are green and healthy looking plants, 

and have grown rapidly withina year. The 

opinion is that one is a willow and the other 

* poplar, and how they obtained root in the 
is a mystery. 


one other foolish things commonly denomi- 
| nated girl’s work.”—Nashua Telegraph. 

| ————_—___— 

| ApvaNCE IN DENTISTRY.—It is stated 
| that a process of filling teeth with porcelain 


We will leave our spectral visitor to his 
own speculations while we review the past 
twenty years, so far as they relate to the 
retail furniture trade. Just after the war 
the city had perhaps three or four large 
furniture stores—although their combined 
trade did not amount to as much as one of 
our large establishments at the present 
time—they carried small stocks; of some 
lines only samples, and, when a sale was | 
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In many families a folding bed is a nec- 
made, they obtained a good profit. As thas | easity ana such desire to cave an article 
time it was necessary to pay the money | that is ornamental as well as useful—the 


or give the best of references, when you stock, at Ae MoAtBie & Code store is se 
2 Co t a “ ly Duy Gummadi iw 
cogeess SAemegre, Oak in. caae canes was Another attractive line of gods ‘Is the 


given it was for only 30 or 60 days, conse-| 4... assortment of sideboards. Not a few 
quently the majority of the working class | of which had they been in the market, 
were obliged to buy furniture very sparingly, | would have sold readily for $100 ten years 
if at all. An actual experience of the | #0, but are now marked at $50 and less. 
| The following cut gives some idea of the 
writer of this article will illustrate how ‘style of these goods. 
business was done at that time. The latter| ~ 
part of 1868 I desired to purchase furniture | 
that before leaving home I expected would | 
cost me $200. I found after making my | 
selections it would amount to $325. I offered | 
them $225 cash—and gave good city refer- | 
ences, saying that I desired to pay $25 per 
month on the balance until paid. This 
they refused to do, but offered to let ik 
have the goods and give me 60 days on the | 
$100—which was the best they would do | 
so far as credit went. Today, the system | 
of credit is entirely changed, owing to the | 
introduction of the instalment plan, and | 
we might say to our ancient friend whom | 
we left thinking over the large stores, the | 
fine stocks and the army of clerks, that | 
the instalment plan furnishes a means to 
support all of the above, and at the nied 
time it is one of the greatest blessings of | 
the age to the working classes. | 
Not a few of our readers may ask wherein | 
is the instalment plan a benefit to the com- | 
munity? st. Since the introduction of | 
this plan, two or three times the amount of | Of comrec the abees patde. Ave Bil tw 
goods have been disposed of that could | lines of the large assortment of furniture 
have been sold for cash, consequently they | and household goods that may always be 
are made and sold cheaper than before, | found in their salesrooms. 


If you desire to purchase furniture to set 
+ se ae oS ne - housekeeping and have not the ready 
given employment in manufacturing the | money to pay for the same, we advise you 
goods. 2d. The instalment pian has done | to call at the establishment of A. McArthur 
more to encourage matrimony than any | & Co.; state bee po Prascaye and how _ 
. it and we can guarantee 

other one thing. If marriage is a failure | Wish to pay for 
irel tisfied with th 
we will withdraw this statement. 3d. Hun- ast you HE be ‘entiey oo as 4 














| has been invented by Dr. Land, of Detroit, 
| Mich. His process is said to consist in 
| making of porcelain a section corresponding 
| to, and an exact counterpart of that portion 
of the tooth which is to be restored, and 
| attaching to it the defective woth, thus re- 
storing its original appearance in form and 
color with an indestructible material. It is 
also said that this can be done so accurately 
that it is almost impossible to see where 
nature ends and art begins in the restora- 
tion. If the invention will do what is claimed 
| for it, it is certainly a most wonderful ad- 
| vance in the art. 





Presicent Harrison has leased his house 
in Indianapolis for three years. 


|result. If you have the cash to pay down 
dreds of young people throughout New | at the time of purchase this firm will give 
England have pleasant happy homes, whose | you the usual cash discounts. Of course 


cheerfulness is to a large extent due to the | ©YeTY one knows that a purchasertan get 


: . ja smal) discount for cash everywhere, but 
taste displayed in the furnishings. That they | 41) j¢ pay to wait for what you need in 


could not have furnished such homes but | household goods until you have the $100 in 
for the instalment plan, they will readily | your pocket in order to save at the most 
admit. Is not that a benefit? $2.00 on it? We think not. If you are 
j 1 | opposed to buying goods on time you can 
But I hear some one say “‘If you want to | tect the matter by buying a small lot—say 
pay twice as much as goods are worth buy | $50 worth and pay $15 down and $2.00 per 
on instalments.” To convince you of the | month until paid, and you will be surprised 
injustice of this charge, we would say (at the result, for while you will have at the 
competition is the great regulator of price. | end of 15 or 16 months $50 worth of goods 
Does any one question the competition inj all paid for, you will hardly realize that 
the furniture business in this city? Only you have secured so much on the small out- 
one thing is necessary to bear in wind if lay of $2.00 per month. 
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THE MIRROR. 


Mohair will be extensively used for the 
foundation skirts of heavy wool gowns. 


Young ladies wear delightful little Span- 


ish jackets over their promenade costumes. | 


Young ladies at the shore and in the 


crape de Chine or surah, in Directofre style 
with a finely plaited frill down the front 
with high collar fastening behind. A double 
elastic cord holds the whole in place and it 
is easily adjusted. 

The velvet brim is seen on all chapeauz, 


|except those of open-work straw. It may 
be arranged in the form of a pouf or asa 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


surest of all remedies for torpidity of the | 


bowels. 
| A teaspoonful of salt dissolved in water CAR D 
and taken every hour or two, beginning six % 


| to eight hours before a chill, is said to often 
prevent it in what is known as ‘‘chills and | 
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fever.” | We would respectfully inform 
For excessive perspiration of the feet, the public that we are still at 


mountains are wearing poke bonnets of | smooth facing, or it may be merely a bind- 
oright yellow felt. ling; but hats that seem wholly unbecoming 
Sashes worn over the shoulders present | when tried on untrimmed grow wonderfully 
the appearance of surplices, which are very | becoming when the velvet finish is added. 
popular bodice decorations just now. 
A wide sash of the surah may be shirred | The bishop sleeve with a long or short cuff; 
over a whalebone in front, to give the effect | the leg-o’-mutton, with or without five or 


The variety of modish sleeves is great. | 


| one part of alum with to parts of glycerine , : ~ @ 
| should be rubbed on the feet at night anda|the Old Stand, No. 788 Wash 
In the morning the ington Street, and have no other 


| light, open sock worn. , 
| free oie «ap emabas rt g aae 'branch office or store in Boston. 
Another ‘‘cause of baldness” has been | 


of a pointed bodice, then tied at the side. _| six buttons at the back of the wrist to close 
it about the arm; the puffed sleeve and the 
| capped sleeve; the sleeve with a gored top; 
the coat sleeve and the elbow sleeve—all 
| have their devoted admirers. 


English dressmakers have adopted the 
fashion of having the seams on the outside 
of the skirt and binding them with ribbon. 


Watch fobs of black watered ribbon,with 
seals and slides upon them, are favored 
alike by dressy men and fashionable women. 


The little street jackets are detachable, 
and the waistcoat may be changed ad linitum 
thus imparting intinite variety to a toilette. 


Many of the newest white cambric petti- 
coats are tucked diagonally or perpendica- 
larly to the knees, and trimmed with inser- 
tion and edgings of torchon lace. 


A little silk is introduced in many of the 
cloth suits nowadays, the severity that was 
once so much sought being confined to the 
bodice, which is given a perfect fit. 


Gowns with sush-girdles are especially 
elegant for visiting and carriage wear. 
The girdle will either harmonize with the 
vest and skirt or be of the skirt fabric. 


It is said that corduroy in wood-brown 
shades will be more generally woru for 
travelling, walking, skating and toboggan- 
ing during the coming winter than ever be- 
fore. 

A blouse waist which fits the figure per- 
fectly has a nomber of fine plaits at the back 
which converge at the waist, and also on 
each side of the front. The collar and belt 
are also tucked in fine rows. 


Fall and winter fashions are already on | 


exhibition in London and Paris. Bonnets 
are to be small, skirts severely plain and 
close fitting bodices the rule. Only recep- 
tion or evening costumes are elaborate. 


Sleeves of a different color and material 
a 


HR? akiscthitkers Wve Wack sleeves with 


even the most delicate colors although such | 


a striking contrast is not always agreeable. 


Waistcoats appear to be the feature of 
many of the Autumn gowns, and they are 
made with the long square wraps of the 
Colonial period, or the still longer ones 
which prevailed during the reign of Louis 
XV. 


In dressy costumes the collar is omitted, 
and the top of the full vest, which is also 
of wine-colored satin, is cut slightly low and 
evaland is gathered by a small cord run 
into a tiny hem, thus forming a tiny stand- 
ing ruffle. 


Autump wraps are mostly long and some- 
what voluminous. The peasant cloaks are 
slightly modified and have a fiap to button 
down in front which prevents the wildly 
flapping in the breeze, and gives a much 
better effect. 


Black mousseline de soie chosen in prefer- 
ence to black lace to wear on the hands. 
When plaited full and allowed to extend 
well over the hands the mousseline has a 
wonderful power of concealing their faults 
of size or shape. 


Very young ladies wear fichus which are 
made of extra wide sash ribbons. They are 
joined diagonally at the middle of the back 
and cross in front, where a few plaits fit 
them to the figure, and are knotted at the 
waist line at the buck. 


When large pocket-laps are worn (as they 
are likely to be whenever the figure is slight 
enough to permit it) they are generally cut 
from the same goods as the lapels, girdle 
and vest, although they may be stylishly 
made of the costume fabric. 


Empire sashes are worn with all costumes 
that will permit of their adjustment, but 
they are particularly stylish when worn 
with shirred or gathered skirts. Surah or 
China silk is favored for them, and knotted 
fringe trims the ends when they are not 
fringed. 


Velvet is likely to reign supreme during 
the coming fall and winter, not the figured 
and brocaded varieties, but the plain, rich 
material from the looms of Lyons, and it 
will be utilized for entire costumes and ele- 
gant wraps, as well as for combinations and 
accessories. 


In traveling dresses the russet shades are 
very popular and becoming alike to blonde 
and brunette. They are made up quite 
simply in the severe directoire styles, or 
rich, long, graceful draperies, slightly 
pointed waist and coat sleeves puffed high 


Among the daintiest of tea gowns was 
|one of white cashmere and apricot silk, 
|made with a single Watteau plait, falling 
|from the shoulders to the feet in one un- 
broken line. The fronts were bordered 
| with the silk, and long. hanging sleeves, 
over close coat sleeves of cashmere, were 
faced and turned back in revers with the 
| same. 


| carved shell, and from three to six of them | 
No two are alike, | 


are worn at one time. 
jand they may be disposed in the air at any 
angle that suits the taste or is found needful 
to hold straying locks in place. 
have clipped their front hair and now wish 
to train it back find these combs a deciden 
convenience. 


| - _ - _ _ 
AROUND THE HOUSE. 
Cistern water may be purified by c harcoa 
put in a bag and hung in the water. 
Pickles, well made, are better when a 
year vid than at the end of six months. 


When butter is pat into the tee-chest or 
refrigerator, cover it tight, and it will not 
absorb odors from the other contents. 





Cut flowers will retain their froshness 
j}much longer if a little salt and charcoal are 
| added to the water in which they are put. 
|The charcoal should be broken into small 
| lumps. 


| Toregild moulding damaged by smoke, 


the tarnished places shoul be  wipec 
washed clean, then sizec 





j is tacky. 


Stains on the hands from acid, fruit or 
| pickles, can be removed by washing in clear 


| water, wiping lightly, and while yet moist, 
striking a match and shutting the hands 
around it so as to catch the smoke. 





To preserve lemons put a layer of dry, 
fine sand, aninch in depth, at the bottom 
of an earthenware jar. Place a row of 
| lemons upon this, stalks downwards, and 
| be careful that they do not touch one an- 
other. 


Cover them with another layer of 


more lemons, and repeat until the jar is full. 
Store in a cool, dry place. Lemons thus 
preserved will keep for months. 


Legs of mutton, sirloin of beef, steak, 
veal cutlet, pork chop contain as much as 
70 to 75 per cent. of water. There are 
some vegetables which contain much more 
water, viz., potatoes, turnips, cabbages and 
;carrots; but there are other vegetables 
which contain less water. Oatmeal, for ex- 
ample, contains 5 or 6 per cent.; good 
,wheaten flour, barley meal, beans and peas, 
14; rice, 15; and good bread, 40 to 45 of 
water. 





Corners in rooms are a little hard to fur- 
nish if one’s supply of cabinets and occa- 
sional tables happens to be limited. A 
pretty fashion, however, is to fit up odd 
corners with little cases for books, which 
always look well in a room. A carpenter 
can put three shelves in the desired corner, 
placed about sixteen inches apart. They 
should be of black walnut or plain oak, 
coated with copal varnish. Little curtains 
of some dainty Indian gauze, in coloring to 
correspond with the furmiture, may be used 
with advantage, and will look very charm- 
ing. The top of this little book-case may 
be ornamented with a few choice pieces of 
china or bric-a-brac. 





THE HEALTH. 


A raw egg, if swallowed in time, will ef- 
fectually detatch a fish bone fastened in the 
throat. 


persistent insomnia. 


For coughs, one tu two tablespoonsful of 
pure rye whiskey or hot rich cream will fre- 
quently afford almost immediate relief. 


Hoarseness caused by excessive use of the 
voice may be relieved by eating freely of 








upon the shoulder. 
Very pretty and convenient vest fronts | 


fresh raw egg beaten thick with fine white 
sugar. 


A pint of warm water taken on an empty 


| 
| Side-combs are now made of handsomely | 


Those who | 


with a thin white | Well Cleane : 
glue size, and the leaf applied while the size | hand a good article of castile soap to use in 


sand, fully three inches in depth, lay on it | 


A large drink of hot water before each | 
meal and on retiring is said to be helpful in | 


|proclaimed. ‘‘Smoking,” says a medical ; 
authority, ‘‘undoubtedly produces baldness | 0 er urnace an 
| by saturating the tissues of the body with 


| nicotine, which disturbs the healthful func- 


tion of the body and tissues and affects the 
nutrition of the hair bulbs.” 

The cough of consumptives will often be 
| relieved by a mixture or glycerine, crystal- 
‘lized sugar, and whiskey. This mixture, 


jallowed to trickle slowly down the fauces | 
(throat), allays, irritability, and keeps the | 
To make it, take | 


mucous membrane moist. 
| two parts glycerine, one part whiskey, and 


just enough crystallized sugar to give a | 


semi-fluid consistency. 


EARLY 
/on the curtains of your bed, and the walls 
of your chamber, ‘‘If you do not rise early, 
you can make progress in ncething.” If 
you do not set apart your hours of reading; 
if you suffer yourself or any one else to 
break in upon them, your days will slip 
through your hands unprofitable and frivo- 
lous and unenjoyed by yourself.—Lord 
| Chatham. 





FARM NOTES. 


| New Hampshire has a law compelling the 
}manufacturers of oleomargarine to color 
their product pink. 


| You must look at the bees every day aad 
|remove ail honey that is completed, and 
twice in a day is not too often if the honey 
lis there to be taken away. 
| Butter to bring a high price, must be 
| made of cream not over thirty six hours old 
slightly acid. It must be washed free from 
buttermilk with weak brine, and salted not 
| to exceed three quarters of an ounce to the 
| pound. 


| During the hot weather horses’ shoulders 


ar | are apt to hecome sore unless they are kert 


Every farmer should keep on 


washing sores; it is also excellent to bathe 
; the tender shoulders with. 


Rye straw, cut fine, makes an excellent 
material for nests. Fill the nests two- 
thirds full of dirt and cover with two inches 
of cut straw. The cut straw also makes 
excellent litter in which to throw food for 
the hens to scratch, and as it ‘is very cheap 
the poultryman should lay in a supply while 
there is plenty of it. 


KEROSENE FOR FLins.—A Wisconsin cor- 
respondent of the Country Gentleman 
writes: I have after strict experimenting, 
found common kerosene to be the best cure 
for the tormenting flies in the stable, cow- 
house and poultry house. I use a common 
pint, long nozzled oil-can, I squirt the 
kerosene, by a series of jerks, all over the 
sides and floors of the stalls; the same for 
cow-house as for stable and hen-house. I 
use it in my hen droppings (which I keep in 
barrels for sale) to prevent maggots from 
breeding. It is, as such, a sure success. I[ 
sprinkle it on the horses, cattle and poultry, 
; and with perfect safety. 
|; How To Cure Nervous Horses.—‘‘Fine- 
| ly-bred, intelligent horses,” said a trainer 
recently, “are often nervous. They are 
quick to notice, quick to take aiarm, quick 
to do what seems to them, in moments of 
sudden terror, necessary to escape from 
| possible harm, from something they do not 
understand. That is what makes them shy, 
bolt andrun away. We cannot tell what 
awful suggestions strange things offer to 
their minds. It may be that asheet of white 
paper in the roadway seems to the nervous 
horse a yawning chasm, the open front of a 
baby carriage the jawsof a dragon ready to 
devour him, and a man ona bicycle some 
terrifying sort of a flying devil without 
wings. Directly, however, he becomes 
familiar with these objects, and he is en- 
| tirely indifferent to them. Therefore, when 
| your horse shies at anything, make him ac- 
| quainted with it, let him smell it, touch it 
| With his sensitive upper lip and look closely 
}atit. He may not learn all in one lesson, 
but continue the lessons, and you will cure 
your horse of all nervousness.”—Home, 
Farm and Factory. 

A prehistoric mound opened near Sparta, 
| in the south of Greece, has yielded the un- 
|Tifled tomb of some great lady of remote 
| antiquity. Two golden and one silver cup 
| adornea with cattle, men and trees: a small 
|fish in gold, vases and other articles in 
| bronze, three gold rings, needles of silvered 
| bronze, with amethyst heads, and tooth and 
ear picks are among the spoils. There is a 
necklace of ninety amythysts and another 
'of thirty sardonyxes and agates. These 
stones have men, oxen and birds engraved 








are found made up in the better shops, of ‘stomach in the morning is the safest and on them. 


| 
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Steam Heating Co. 


JOSEPH KOHLER, 
JOSEPH E. HERTIG, 


Successors of the late firm of J.& A. 
HKHOBLER & CO., Original Manufacturers 
| of the Kehler Furnace. 


ESTABLISBRED 1551. 





Ristnc.—I would have inscribed | 


‘MRS. DR, S. M, WAYCOTT. 
Electrician and Massage. 


Also, Cabinet Vapor Baths, Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Nervous Diseases a specialty. 16 BOYSTON 
STREET, between Tremont and Washington 
streets, Boston 


~A FEW FACTS. 


ful. Before you purchase examine our stock 


stock consists of, and our prices are very low 
considering the quality of the Goods. 


Bevr: as and Ladies’ Writing Desks tn 


Rees and well made Furniture is what our 


Cherry, Ash and Quartered Oak, modern and 
antique styles. Send for Price List. 
cialties; we defy competition in this line. send 
for Catalogue. 
|: BLES—Extension or P\ain, and other dining 


Dee DESKS and Furniture is one of our s)« 


room furniture, is another special line of ours 
Before buying obtain our prices, 


——The BEST is the Cheapest. 


E SURE and examine our stock of Dining 

Room Furniture and Office Desks before buy 

ng elsew here, 

OLL TOP DESKS are just the thing for 

home as well as office use, and we furnish you 
Ri: size or style that you require. 

VAL TABLES, Round Tables Square Tables 

Tables with Shelves, Fancy Tables, Corner 
| Ee faci any style table you want. 

TAMP on your memory what we have sid 
c=: and when you want anything 1n our line 


remember the place to get the best goods at the 
lowest prices is 


CABOT BROS., 


Boston, Mass. 


200 Tremont Street, 





Twenty Autumn Excursio.is. 


Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb’s list of 
twenty Autumn trips should meet the varied 
tastes of all intending September and Oc- 
tober tourists. There is the usual list of 
trips to the prominent mountain, lake, 
river, spring, ana seaside resorts of New 
England, Canada, and the Middle States, 
and in addition several attractive excur- 
sions that are scheduled for the first time 
this year. These include a trip ata popu- 
‘ar price to Gettysburg and Washington, 
and another to the same points with a far- 
ther round of travel, including Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond, the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia, Luray Caverns, ete. The autumn 
isa delightful season for pleasure travel- 
ing, and the northern forests are then 
aglow with color. In addition to these 
tours three transcontinental excursions are 
advertised—one for September 9 and two 
for October 14—and the last Yellowstone 
National Park tour for September 9. De- 
scriptive circulars of the autumn trips or 
the western tours may be obtained by ad- 
dressing W. Raymond, 296 Washington 
street, opposite School street, Boston. 








It is generally predicted that Oklahoma 
will be settled up with phenomenal rapidity. 
The Oklahoma Valiey is one of the finest in 
the Unitea States, with an abundance of 
timber and an altitude of 1,600 feet above 
the sea. If any cattle men are ill-advised 
enough to remain in the Territory after 
April 22 they may expect short shrift from 
the boomers, who will have many old scores 
to settle. 





A citizen of Winnemucca, Col., while 





;making some changes in his well, discov- 
| ered that trees 100 feet away had sent roots 
‘to and down into the well. 
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woe INARD'S LINIMENT!=« 


Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISE, 
sTRALN or SPRALN, or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this Hing 
of Pain always cures. VYachtmen and Horse- 
men, remember the pame: MINARD’S LINI- 


MENT. 
Large bottles only 25 cents. Sold by all drug- 


ists. Prepared by NELSON & CO., BOSTON, 
MASS. 


Hotel Standish Stable 
Boarding & Baiting for Horses. 


The best care and attention will be afforded 
to all horses left in my charge. 


— ———— 


THE BARGE “WILLIE” 

Will be at the wharf upon the arrivai of all boats, 
prepared to take pariies anywhere they wish to go. 
GEO. W. PRATT, Proprietor. 
NANTASKET BEACH. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 





THE LARK’S FOSTER MOTHER. 


--e- 
A partridge, roaming o'er a field, 
Espied a nest but half concealed 
By grasses overgrown, 
And from within the moss-rimmed cup 
A pretty speckled egg peeped up, 
Looking forlorn, alone. 


rhe timid creature, fearing ill 

Might harm the egg, already chill, 
By generous impulse stirred, 

Slipped quietly upon the nest, 

And folded close against her breast 
The cradle of a bird. 


She watched and fed the nestling small, 
And plithely answered to its call, 

Asif it were her own; 
From many ef her ways beguiled 
Because of this peculiar child 

Upon her bounty thrown. 


When she believed 'twould tiptoe out, 
And roam the harvest flelds about, 
Or join the partridge throng, 
Behold, it poised its wings, und flew 
Up toward the heevens so bright and blue 
In ecstasy of song! 


The foster-mother looked, and heard 
The carol of enfranchised bird, 
And felt a blissful thrill, 
That she, so humble and so plain, 
Had helped another one to gain 
The niche ’twas meant to fill. 


And often may the lowly heart, 
Performing well a noble part 
To one amid life’s throng, 
Awaken with a glad surprise, 
When, like a lark, the birdilng flies. 
And floods the world with song! 
— Josephine Pollard in Baldwin's Monthly 


HOW TO BECOME RICH. 

You can probably be rich, my son, if you 
will be. If you make up your mind now 
that you will be a rich man, and stick to it, 
there is very little doubt that you will be 
wealthy, tolerably mean, loved a little, hated 
a great deal, have a big funeral, be blessed 
by the relatives to whom you leave 
most, reviled by those to whom you leave 
nothing. But you must pay for it, my son. 
Wealth is an inexpensive thing. It costs all 
that it is worth. If you want to be worth 
a million dollars it will cost you just « 
million dollars to get it. Broken friend- 
ships, intellectual starvation, loss of enjoy- 
ment, deprivation of generous impulses, 
smothering of manly aspirations, a limited 
wardrobe and a scanty table, a lonely home 
because you fear a lovely wife and a beauti- 
ful home would be expensive, a hatred for 
the heathen, a dread of the contribution 
box, a haunting fear of the Woman’s Aid 
Society, a fearful dislike of the poor be- 


cause they won't keep their misery out of 


your sight, a little sham benevolence that is 
worse than none; oh, you can be rich, 
young man, if you are willing to pay the 
price. 
think it too expensive. 
rich and bea man among men, noble and 
Christian, and grand and true, serving God, 
and blessing humanity, but that will be in 
Spite of wealth, and not the result of it. 
It will be because you always were that 
kindof aman. But if you want to be rich 
merely to be rich, if that is the height and 
breadth of your ambition you can be rich 
if you will pay the price. And when you 
are rich, call around at this office and pay 
for this advice. We will let the interest 
compound from this date.—Ex. 


MARM PALMER’S SCHOOL. 


oti 

“Oh! yes,” said Grandmother, as she sat 
by the fi 
ter stoc 
first scl 


reside, cosily knitting father’s win- 
kings, ‘‘I remember very well the 
1001 I ever went to; very well in- 





| woman. 


dren to school to a low kind of a woman. | 


; came to be a better scholar than I. 


the | 


Any man gan get rich who doesn’t | 
True, you may be | 


COMMONWEALTH. 

















| deed. It was down the long lane by Puddle | And I wore a bonnet made from one of my 


Dock, at Marm Palmer’s house. Marm 
Palmer was a widow woman, that was much | 
set by and respected; not a low kind of a 
Oh! no; they wouldn’t- send chil- | 


Very nice woman, indeed. 


‘‘There weren’t any pubhe schools for 
girls in my days, except in the morning from 
five tillseven. Sister Nabby used to get up 
very early and go toit. That was how she 
Loizy 
| used to go, too; but Mother thought I was 

too young, so they sent me to Marm 
Palmer's. We paid seven and six, or nine 
shillings, for three months’ schooling—from 
April till July. She taught us reading, 
spelling and sewing. All the different 
stitches on muslin; and we worked samples. 
First we made the great letters, then the lit- 
tle letters, then laid stitch, and then eyelet- 
hole stitch. Lots of the girls worked 
samplers with Adam and Eve under a tree 
full of apples and the old serpent climbing 
the tree, and some suitable verses worked 
| underneath. 


| “LT remember one Debby Baxter worked 
before she was ten years old. You go to 
my bureau-drawer, dear, and in the left- 
hand further corner you will find it.” 

Our Willing hands hastened to obey. 

‘‘Here it is, Grandma.” 

‘Thank you, dear. Debby was my par- 
|ticular mate. We went to school a good 
many years together. When she 
gave me her sampler to remember her by, 
and I’ve kept it ever since. You see they 
didn’t spell in those days just as they do 
now :” 
| Benj Baxter born June 19. 1765 


Lydia Baxter born Jany the 4. 1757 
| 


Mary Baxter the daughter of Benjamin and Lyd 
| born april the 12 1790 died July the 30 1801 
B. B. 


The Sweet Remembrance of the Just 
Shall ever Flourish tho in the dust 


M. B. 


/ 


Sigh not ye winds as passing over 
The chambers of the dead ye fly 
Weep not ye dews for these no more 
Shall ever weep shall ever sigh 


why mourn the throbbing hearts at rest 

How still it Hes within the brest 

Why mourn since death presents us pece 
and in the grave our sorrows ccasc. 


The shattered bark from adverse winds 
rest in this peacful haven finds 


And when the storms of life are past 
hope drops her anchor here at last 


“That used to be our fancy work when I 
was young. I can see Debby at work upon 
her sampler now. 

Grandmother was silent for a few mo- 
ments, as if she were thinking of all the 
dear ones who had gone home before her, 
until our Little Student asked if that was 
all they learned. 

‘‘Nearly. Saturdays we had the com- 
mandments to learn and the catechism to 
recite—not the Long one, but the Short one. 
‘First man? First woman? Who made you, 
|Miss?? Marm Palmer was very polite— 
| polite again as the teachers are nowadays. 
| She always said ‘Yes, Miss,’ and ‘No, Miss,’ 

and taught us to say ‘Yes, Marm,’ and ‘No, 
| Marm.’ ’ 
| ‘Did you say she kept her school in the 
| kitchen?” 
“Yes, dear. It was a bright, cheerful 
| room, with the cleanest of white floors, all 
sanded in diamonds. She always made us 
| step on the part that was not sanded. Then 
| the windows looked out into a garden full 
lof hollyhocks and sunflowers and lavender 
‘and rosemary. She had a droll contrivance 
| for a fly-trap. I'll tell you how it was made. 
| She hung two shingles, tied together at the 
|upper end, from the ceiling, and smeared 
| the lower ends well with molasses—just as 
| though you should pat your fingers together 
| and let the palms remain apart. Then when 
| the flies got pretty well stuck on one of the 
scholars would say: ‘Please, Marm, may I 
clap the shingles?’ ” 
| The children laughed right heartily at this 
| very primitive but truly successful manner 
lof exterminating housekeepers’ abomina- 
ltions. Still they thought they preferred 
fly-paper. 

“Grandmother, do you remember what 
you used to wear to school?” asked our 
Proud Little Lady. 

“Do I remember what I used to wear? 
Yes, I remember my dress; camlet skirt, 
yellow flannel petticoat, and chintz dress— 
what you call calico—made low neck and 
short sleeves.” 

‘How queer!” said our Proud Little Lady, 
surveving her own pretty dress with com- 
placency. 

“We didn’t have overskirts and ruffles 
|and things in those days. We were thank- 
'ful if we got one of our elder sister's 
|made over for us. Our shoes were of good 

stout leather. A man came over from Rye 
and took our measure and made them for 
us. They used to last longer than your fine 
French kid ones do. We wore them one 
season for best and the next for every day. 


DEBORAH BAXTER Dec. 1801. 


Two willows 
and 
two urns. 
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Cied she | 


mother’s old silk dresses—it came over my 
face considerably well, so I should not tan; 
and long knit silk mitts to cover my arms. 
That was my school rig. 

“T recollect how neat and prim Marm 
| Palmer used to look, with her spectacles 
and her nice white mob cap, with a black 
ribbon round the fold, and her checked 

apron on, all starched nice and stiff like, 
| with the little ones around her knee, teach- 
| ing them their letters. We learned our let 
|ters different from what you do now; 
long f and crooked s; z was called ezzard ; 
q was called q with a tail to it; & was ‘and- 
| pussy-and.’ That was for the little scholars, 
to make them learn. 

“She used to tell us that if we played 
with our dollies Sunday the ‘old fellow’ 
would come and carry us off. Some of the 
girls used to repeat a story she told to that 
effect, and frighten us little ones.” 

‘Pooh! I shouldn’t have believed it if 
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THE SWIFT SAFETY. 


The most popular and successful Cycle ever made. 


NOVELTIES FOR 1889, 


rhe Ladies’ Swift and Swift Tandem. 
Free. 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO.,Ld. 


Catalogues 





she had,” said Our Boy. ‘But then girls 
are such great scarecrows.” 

‘‘Hush!” said Grandmother, reprovingly. 
“Some of the naughty scholars used to 
bring fruit and plums to school sametimes, 


and eat them herself. So one day one of 
the big girls took out the stone from one of 
her plums and filled it with tar and pretend- 
ed to be eating it. Pretty soon Marm came 
along and took the fruit away from the girl 
and went to the window to eat it herself, as 
usual, She found out her mistake after the 


did not dare to say a word or punish the 
girl for the joke, for fear the scholars 
would know what she herself was in the 
habit of doing. 

‘Our mothers used often to make her lit- 
tle presents of cap-ribbons and such like 
and invite her out to tea. When she came 
home from these tea-driukings they always 
gave her several slices of cake to put in her 
pocket to carry home; and then she would 
have a ‘set out’ herself, with biscuit and 
preserve and things. When she was going 
to have company she always brought her 
silver spoons into the school, to scour them 
while she was hearing our lessons. 

“Oh! yes; nice woman,’ said Grand- 
mother, relapsing into thought again.—Zx. 





A Few Hens for Profit, 
One of the most successful men witha 
Jew hens, that we know, is Mr. P. F. Hun- 
ter, who conducts a small but very profit- 
able poultry farm near Boston. It has been 
sense TUF fils readers alld Ke eB knows 
what he is talkfng about.” His long con- 
nection with the New England Farmer and 
contributions to the poultry columns of 
other papers have taught practical people to 
look upon him as an authority upon poultry 
raising topics. He is un easy pleasant 
writer who has learned all he knows by 
hard earned experience. For this reason 
alone we believe he is especially fitted to 
edit a poultry paper. And weare more than 
gratified to receive a copy of a new poultry 
paper, — entitled Farm Poultry,—wherein 
sro. Hunter figures as having.entire charge 
of the editorial columns. The paper is to 
be published monthly from the house of I. 
S. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass., and is to 
be devoted entirely to the interest of per- 
sons raising poultry, on farms and in the 
suburbs of towns. ‘‘How to make money 
with a few hens” is the motto of the new 
paper. If any one can give points on that 
motto, it is Mr. Hunter; for he has the 
faculty of making his hens lay when prices 
are highest. Last yesr 113 pullets and 12 
year old hens paid him 8157 in one hundred 
and fifty-four days. during the winter, a 
record not easily beaten. The publishers 
propose to give the readers of Farm-Poultry 
from eight to twelve pages of new, fresh, 
live, interesting experiences of practical 
persons in each number, all for the small 
sum of fifty cents per year. A list of breed- 
ers and market men will be published 
monthly, worth many times the cost, to any 
one desiring to buy or sell poultry and eggs. 
On receipt of 50 cents in stamps, I. 8. John- 
son & Co. will send the paper to any address 
one full year, or a sample copy for five cts. 
Address, Farm-Poultry, 22 Custom House 
St., Boston, Mass. 
A New Cafe in Town. 
Business men in the vicinity of 54 Federal 
street have every cause to congratulate 
themselves on the opening at that number 
of one of the admirable cafes of the Oak 
Grove Farm Co. ‘This company has lunch 
rooms at several different places in the city 
but they are all characterized by the same 
features—the best of cooking, the quickest 
of serving, the perfection of cleanliness, 
and it goes without saying, a crowded 
house at noon time. The new cafe at 54 
Federal street, is particularly pretty; all 
\that frescoing, and French plate glass, and 
polished hard woods can do towards orna- 
mentation having been done. The bill of 
fare, like that in their other cafes is varied‘ 
reasonable and a ppetizing. 


De Wolf Hopper is paid $250. 

Ellen Terry is paid $600 a weck. 
Digby Bell receives $250 a week. 
Fred Leslie receives $500 a week. 
Kyrie Bellew receives $350 a week. 
Charles Coghlan is paid $550 a week. 





and Marm Palmer would take them away | 


fruit was in her mouth, I imagine; but she 


239 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, 


For 21 years makers of the famous “Club” Oycles, 


The World of Music 


has a prominent centre at the publishing house of 

Oliver Ditson Company. 

For Singing Classes they offer SONG HAR- 
MONY, a thoroughly good book by L. O. 
EMERSON, 192 pages, 125 tunes and Songs, and 
the Elements. (60c.; @6, doz.) 

|For Choirs and Singing Classes. JE- 

| HOVAH’S PRAISE, by L. O. EMERSON. A 

grand good book, with 320 pages, 145 Hymn 

| Tunes, 70 Anthems, Motets, and Chents, and 70 

| Songs and Glees. (#1.; $9 doz.) 

For Piano Teachers we print and sell yearly 

many thousands of RICHARDSON’S NEW 

METHOD, (3.); of N. E. CONSERVA- 

TORY METHOD, (3.); and of MASON & 

HOADLEYW’S SYSTEM FOR BEGIN- 

NERS, (3.); and also commend very highly 

MASONS TECHNICAL EXERCISES, 

(2.50.) 

Schools cannot do better than to use SONG 
MANUAL, by L. ©. EMERSON, Book I, (30c.; 
$3 doz.) Book 2, 40c.; $4.20 doz.); and Book 
3, (50c.; $4.80 doz.) 

Seminaries and High Schools use largely 
such books as SONG GBEETING or SONG 
HARMONY, (each 60c.; $6 doz.) 

Kindergarten Teachers use more and more 
our beautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIME* 
(1.25), or our SONGS AND GAMES FOR 
LITTLE ONES, (2.) 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


ULIVENM wALOUIN UUme aras Ewe 


NOTHING ON EARTH WILL 


MAKE 
HENS 
LAY: 


LIKE 
Sheridan’s Condition Powder | 


Highly concentrated. One ounce is worth a pound of 
any other kind, Givenin the food once daily. Cures all 
}, Worth ite weight in gold to keep them Lape 6 

nt Free, Sold everywhere. Sample pack. 
mps, five packages $1.00. 


its in sta 
lb. cans, by mril, $1.20. Six cans, express prepaid, 


$5.00. Poultry rere Guide free with $1.00 orders or 
more. 1. 8. JOHNSON & OO.. 22 Custom House 8t., Boston, 


BE YOUR if ot 


OWN BOOK BINDER. 


SHIPMAN’S 


Common Sense Binder, 
Is worth double its price to all who 
care to preserve their favorite paper 
for reference. 

The exact size of tbe BOSTON COM- 
MONWEALTH, 

Neat, handsome and convenient. 
Adjusted in a moment’s time. Fur- 
nished to subscribers to the COM- 
NONWEALTH for $1.40. Address 


Commonwealth Pub. Co., 
25 BROMFIELD ST., 
Boston, Mass. 
KB™ Agents wanted canvass for 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
commissions paid. 




















to 
Cash 
Address Commonwealth 
Publishing Compauy, 25 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 


There is one advantage in traveling on 
the New York and New England road which 
very few roads can boast: it has the envi- 
able record of always being ontime. To 
those who enjoy traveling by boat it pre- 
sents additional attractions, connecting as 
it does with the Norwich line of steamers. 
The route of these steamers lies wholly 
within the Sound, and thus they avoid the 
rough weather that the other boats fre- 
quently encounter. The trains connecting 
with the boats are furnished with reclining 
chairs for which there is no extra charge. 


Of the three questions that largely oc” 
cupy the human mind, ‘‘What shall we eat, 
and drink, and wherewithal be clothed?’ 
the principal one these sammer days is, 
“What shall we drink?” The answer by 
those who know is, ‘Drink Hub Punch.” 
Sold everywhere, and especially by tha pro- 
prietors, C. H. Graves & Sons, 35 Hawkins 
street. 


Times have changed; one hundred years 
or sa, ago it was esteemed eminently the 
proper thing to go to church three times 
on Sunday; now it is much more popular 
to take one of the boats at Rowe’s wharf 
for Nantasket. They make frequent trips 
on Sunday, enabling one to remiin as long 
as he chooses and come home the minute he 
is tired. 


There are four daily express trains on the 
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SUMMER RESORTS. 


HOTEL STANDISH, 


NANTASKET BEACH. 








| 


| 


| 
| 





| 
Delightfully located on the Beach, with water | 
both in front and at the back; three minutes walk | 
from Nantasket Pier and &. R. Station. Fine | 
Cuisine and Service. Affords to Transient and | 
Permanent Guests one of the best houses on the | 
shore. First-class Livery Stable connected with 


the house. 
WARNER & SOUTHWICK, 
Proprietors. 
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ARLINGTON HOUSE, WB PUNCH 


NANTASKET BEACH. Is acceptable to your friends, no trouble | 


Our Specialty Clam Bakes in the old style, on |in compounding, and much satisfaction in | 
hea rocks. Dinners, 60 cents each; one-half | servin 
rates for children. 8-L.CHESSMAN & CO. | g. 





| 


Sold in sealed bottles by GROCERS, 
DRUGGISTS AND WINE TRADE every- 
| where, and by the proprietors, 


C. H. GRAVES & SONS. 


35 HAWKINS STREET, 
BOSTON. 





CLIFTON HOUSE, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 


n JUNE 18th, onder the management of 
WAKE & ROSE. Thoroughly refiued; perfect 
system of sewerage; unsurp in accommoda.- | 
tlens and location; first-ciass table. Inquire at 45 | 
Milk street, Room 3, Saturdays, from 12 to 1. Post- | 
office address, Clifton, Maes. auee e for Clifton 


} 
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Hoosac Tunnel route for Saratoga. This is 
by unany miles the shortest route from Bos- 
ton to this famous resort. A very con- 
venient train for those whose time is limit- 
ed isthe one that leaves Boston at 11 at 
night, reaching Saratoga at half past nine 
the next morning. 


Summer has nearly gone and the time has 
arrived for making preparations for re- 
suming our winter homes, and every house- 
keeper dreads cleaning carpets. It will be 
pleasant information therefore to know that 
the Boston Carpet Cleaning Co. at 8 and 10 
Hunneman street will do this disagreeable 
work for you at 3 cents per yard. 


Notwithstanding the very large assort- 
ment of furniture that the F. M. Holmes 
Furniture Co. have always carried, they 
have since their removal to 44 Washington 
street very greatly increased their stock, 


on Eastern Division of B. & M. 
{BENJAMIN P. WARE 
STEPHEN E. ROSE, 


JAMES E. HOOPER, 


— DEALER IN — 


‘UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 
Y 4to 8H.P. 


Steam and 
Gas Fittina 
Attended to. 


Agent for Parson’s 
Air Jet Tube 
Cleaners. Steam 
Blowers, etc., ete. 

1 Province Court, 

& 14 1-2 Province 


| 
» { Proprietors. | 





BOSTON HOTELS. 


REVERE HOUSE. 


BOSTON. 


First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms 
Horse-cars to and from all the Depots and all 
partes of the city pase the door. 


J. F. MERROW & CO., Proprietors. 


‘PARKER HOUSE, 











and it now certainly contains everything 
that one could desire. 
low as they always have been with this 
popular firm. 


ficulty in securing pure milk. 
any at present in this predicament, let them 
by all means hasten to send a postal card 
to Mr. A. R. Brown, Lamartine street, 
Jamaica Plain. 


A great many fathers have been wonder- 
ing through the past summer where they 
should send their boys for the best possible 
education, There are many excellent schools 
in Boston which nv one will regret patron- 
izing, but perhaps the best among them all 
is the Burdett Business College, at 592 
Washington street. 


One of the greatest factors in our modern 
Civilization is electricity. It is used for 
nearly all purposes of locomotion and has 
long been usec as a healing agency. Mrs. 
Dr. 8S. M. Way ott, of 18 Boylston street, 
has long been very successful in its use. 


The principal objection to the bicycle has 
hitherto been the danger of riding them, so 
many have been the broken limbs of those 
who have ventured into the saddle. All 
this danger, however, has been entirely 
done away with by the “Swift Safety,” 
manufactured by the Coventry Machinists 
Co., 289 Columbus Ave. This machine is 
swift and sure. 


It is now the proper season of the year 
to make due provision for the cold weather 
soon to come. Many methods of house- 
heating have been tried, but none have 
been found to be more satisfactory than the 
use of the Kohler Furnace. It is manu- 
factured by the Kohler Furnace and Steam 
Heating Co., who are at their old stand 788 
Washington street, This is the only place 
where their goods can be obtained. 


Among the many excellent schools of 
Boston, and it has the best in the country, 
Chauncy.Hall School stands pre-eminent. 
It will commence on September 18th its 
sixty-second year. It prepares for col- 
leges, technological schools, and for general 
business. Those who send their children 
here make no mistake. 


Dr. Brown-Sequard is the object of many 
different estimates. Some consider him a 
great discoverer; and some look upon him 
as altogether a quack. But there is no ci- 
versity of opinion regarding Dr. James M. 
Solomon, Jr., of 75 Court street. His prac- 
tice is woo widely extended and his success 
po marked to admit of any doubt of his 
ability. 





General Spinner, ex-treasurer of the 
United States, whose peculiar signature has 
been the aubject of so many jokes, is slow- 
ly dying from cancer on his face, in Elorida. 
He is 87 years old. 


The prices are as | 


a svpeid CApetiouce great dil- 
If there are | 


| Boston. 





St., Boston 
BOSTON. ao 
MBUROPEAN PLAN. Nore.— For particu- 
lars of of “3 
represented in 8 
BECKMAN & PUNCHARD, Sreed dor Geel 
| Proprietors. Serer ones 








ADAMS HOUSE. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


GOOD FOR 50 CENTS. 
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ic We will furnish yon One Dozen < 

Washington Street, Boston. (jy OMe TAPAS 6 

GEORGE G. HALL, PROPRIETOR. lar and take this Advertisement for wy 

% s 50 — in payment for 4 

- -- ~~~ | 1 same. 

| t= c . India Ink a oO s 

YOUNGS  HOTHE |, “S32 es o 
This i 5K y 

EUROPEAN PLaN. ie “ela wen ip 


Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. 
Eptrance,for Uadies, Court St., near Washington | 


4. R. WHIPPLE. Proprietor. 


HASKELL & CO., 


63 Court Street, Boston. 


COMMON 





SENSE METHOD 
‘OF 


HORSE  SHOEING. 


Also Treatment of 
Diseases of the 
Feet and Limbs. 
By 


DR. GEORGE B. WHITE & SON, 


61 Albion Street, Boston, and 118 Pine 





NEW YuRK HOTELS, 


Union Square Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


ay PLAN. Both hotels 
are m centrally and delightfull 
the heart of the Metropolis. possessin all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are clegantt fur- | 
nished throughout. The restaurant and dining | 
hall, including table service, and attention, unsur. | 
ansed by 7 in the country. ; ee to and 
m almost every section o e cit 
door every few seconds. Asche 
DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


THE GEDNEY HOUSE 


Broadway and 40th St., New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


| 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
BRUGH & DeHKLYN, - - Proprictors 


ST. DENIS, 


NEW YORK. 








(connecting) 
located, in 



















St., Providence, R. I. 
Lelephone 599—4 Tremont. 


Health Skowhegan, Me. Wealth 


Is blessed with the grandest human method of 
disinfecting the human body of th 
disease by luxurious fu H pe 




















fying part of this 1s tne adaptabitite to Tanti aes. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. | dependent, ts entively remy ech, ait disease 1s 
(EUROPEAN PLAN.) cee Seapine i hp poate nee of de. 
Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. — sae should address “A NLDROSIS, Skow. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. - --_ Proprietor. | 
| BG Agents wanted to canvass for the | STRICTLY PURE MILK 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


’ Delivered ata Seasonable Hour 
Cash Brom, anywhere in 


commissions paid. Address Commonwealth ONE COW’S MILK FOR INFANTS 
| Publishing Compauy, 25 BromfAeld Street, A SPECIALTY. 


Address A. B. BROWN, 
Jamaica { Plain. 


Lamartine St., | 


4 


— 
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spep’ 
snd is permitted to refer to proml 


MASSAGE. 


And Magnetism. 
MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


| 92 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & (o 
| 


ity, Anamic, ‘ 
nent physicians 
and to past patients. Also, instruction given in 
Massage. 
OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


Office Hours—9 to land 2 to 6, and Sunday After. 
noons. 


ORE & WOODS, 
ROOFERS, 


Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 


Applied and Repaired in the best manner. 
mes cr Roofs Painted. 


No. 5 Province Court, Boom 5, Boston 


MO 


GRIFFITH'S 


~| STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


| All the new and improved Trey machines enable 
us to execute every Sescription of Laundry work 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 


SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Ftc. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 
carpet-beating and naptha cleans‘ng. 

Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards of 
40 Branch offices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 

Send all orders to 


GRIFFITH'S STEAM LAUNDRY, 


175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 531-2. 


WATER BUGS 


—AND— 
ROACHES. 
Clear them out with our 
EXT E BRMINATOR. 
No dust. No trouble to use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 50c, By 


mail, 60c. 
BARNARD &« CO., 
459 Washington st. 





We have used the Vegetable Anwsthetic over a 
year exelusively in our practice, for extraction of 
teeth and minor surgical operations, repeatedly in 
heart disease, severe lung disease, Bright's disease, 
etc., where patients were so feeble as to require 
assistance in walking, many of them under med 
ical treatment, and the results have been al! we 
coula ask. No irritation, suffocation nor depres- 
sion. We heartily recommend it to all as the 
anwesthetic of theage. FRIZZELL & WILLIAMS, 

January, 1885. Lee Hall, Lynn, Mass. 


BOSTON 


Vegetable Vapor. 


(TRADE MARK.) 


A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chlo 
roform, r, nitrous oxide gas and all other an- 
esthetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, April, 
1883, and since administered by him and others ip 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart- 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
oxide gas as admin . estitute of this life- 
giving property, and tends to produce convulsions 
and suffocation, asphyxia and sometimes death). 
The youn child, the most sensitive lady, ap 
those having heart disease and lung complaint, 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates the 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the highest authority in the profes- 

» recommended in midwifery and all cases of 
nervous prostration. Physicians, si ns, dent- 
ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
uquified, in cylinders of various ca ties. It 
should be ad the same as Nitrous 0x- 
ide, but it does not produce headache and nausea 
as that sometimes does. I am repared to admin 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to 
their residences, ip or out of the city, w 
ble in health and are not able to call at my ae 

udulent pre onis being manufac- 

spled persons, and palmed of 
public, as the genuine “ Bos- 
por.” The trade and public gen- 
Gautioned to inquire 


” which is the 
trade mark on all = 
and tists are cordially invited 
call ad test the merits of this new Vegetable Va 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


378E Tremont Sireet, 


CANCER 
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and TUMOR . Private 

Hospital, Mo baile, Book see 
G. H. McMicHast, M. D.. 

No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. 


Y. 
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~ LIBERTY SQUARE 


DINING ROOMS. 


MISS K. A. BOLTON, Proprietor. 
A SPECIALTY MADE OF SALADS. | 


Everett Spring Water Served to Patroas. 








107 WATER oTREET, BOSTON. | 


MDL WHISKEY 


YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT ¢3 
5 PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 
EXPRESS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 

DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf 

















SMOKE 6. 6. A. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD 10-CENT CIGAR. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


FACTORY—376 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 








wanted 


VB Agents 
BOSTON 


to canvass for the | 
COMMONWEALTH. Cash | 
commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, 


Boston. 


FOR COMFORT 


| ovated in first-class manner. 


BOSTON 


The Duke of Fife has forbidden his wife | 
receiving the royal grant which created so | 


much discussion in Parliament and so 
much outside agitation. 


THE CHURCHILL 
IMPROVED BOOT, 








MANUFACTURED BY 


F. S. CHURCHILL, 


120 Tremont Street, Room 5, Boston. 

This boot is made on correct principles, from a study of 
the anatomy of the t,and is unsurpassed for com- 
fort and durability. It fits the most dificult foot, pre- 
vents or cures tender joints or corns by removing pres- 
sure, and is comfortable the first time worn. Ladies who 
| have dificulty in procuring comfortable boots are invited 
to call. 

ALL LASTS LABELLED AND (PRESERYED. 


CARPET CLEANING. 


A reliable pase to have your Carpetaand Rugs 
carefully and thoroughly cleaned, refitted and laid. 

Hair Mattresses, Feather Beds ‘and Pillows ren 
with Moths, Buffalo Bugs, Water Bu 
call atthe “COMMON 
PET BEATING AND 


or Roaches, | 
/EALTH” STEAM CAR. 


CLEANSING WORKS, 


| Huntington Ave., cor. Longwood Ave., Boston. 
| 


WM. RACTLIFFEE, Proprietor. 
Largest, cleanest and best equipped shop n the 
State. 


AMPHLETS, Books, 
logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing. 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies, 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts, 
NVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies 
also Cards and Envelopes,—al!l colors. 
OTE, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
NW Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 
HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Ete., engraved or printed 
IN the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. 
EVER will regret having your Printing 
done—neatly, prom ptly.correctly—by 


‘GEO. E. CROSBY & CO., Boston, 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin. 
ae” Take Elevator to Room 14. 


AND BHCONOMY 


—- WEAR THE—- 


THE BEST 
SHOE IN THE 
WORLD 
FOR THE 
MONEY 
611 ey &., a 
CRAWFORD : [age 


4 Park bat “Boston. 





2164 Washington St., Roxbury.| 189 Fulton St Brooklyn, N. Y. | 404 Main St., Springfield, Mass" 
STORES 56 Main St., Charlestown Dist.,) 207 No. 8th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 995 Main St., Worcester, Masai 
Boston. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore 


5 Westminster St.,Providence, 
R. I. 

247 Main 8t., 

| 808 Chapel! St., 


|~> 
Md 


BOUVE, CRAWFORD & CO., - - - 


Office and Seppty_ Store 611 estamos _Street, 


NO NAILS, | 
NO TACKS. | 
REQUIRES 
NO 


Breaking In. 


281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y 
837 Broadway,cor. 13th St,,N.Y 
53 Centra! St., Lowell, Mass. 


Hartford, Conn 
New Haven, Ct 


MAKERS. 


Boston. 
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—- UNLIKE ANY OTHER.— 


Positively Cures Dipt ——g 
Cough, Catarrh, ec 
Nervous He 


Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hackis 
holera | Morbus, Dia ay Rheumatism Neuralgia, 


Cough, Whooptng 
ne, Earache, 


Back, and Soreness n Body or Li 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


It is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cure. Its strong point lies in the fact that it acte 


@Wickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns and 


ruises like Magic. 


Relieving <ll manner of Cramps, Chilis. 


Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and 5 


ORIGINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


4B who ~~ or order direct from us, and 
of ie ea if not epantensiy 208 ~~ gr ~d. 
ted States, or Canad 


vest it, shall receive ace ertificate that the money shall be 


wice 3% cts. ; 
wy Valuable pamphlet sent free. 


6 bottles, $2.00. Express id to an 
8. JOHNSON Co.. Boston, Mass. 


GENERATION AFTER ‘GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED T. 








WOOD 
ASHES 


won. P. 


CANADA 
UNLEACHED. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
PERKINS, 


Danvers, Mass. 
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COMMONWEALTH. — 


Consumption Cured. 
An old physician, retired from practice | 
having had placed in his hand by an East | 
India missionary the formula of a simple 


| vegetable remedy for the speedy and perma- 


ent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, | 
| watarrh, Asthma, and kindred cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suf- 
Actuated by this motive | 
‘and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 

will send free of charge, to all who desire 
it, this recipe, in German, French or Eng- 

lish, with full directions for preparing and 

asing. Sent by mail by addressing with | 
stamp, uaming this paper. W. A. Noy ES, | 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y 

Advice to Mothers. 


Mxs. WiNSLOW’s Sootuine Syrup should | 
always be used when children are cutting | 
teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving 
the child from pain, and the little cherub | 
awakes as ‘‘bright as a button.” It is very 
pleasant to taste. 

|softens the gums, allays all pain, 
| wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best | 








ing from tee ‘thing or other causes. 
five cents a bottle 


The Mystic F. BE. C. 


‘*Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” was 
never better exemplified from a busine - 
standpoint than in the case of the F. E. 
Medicine Company. 
way but a few years ago in manufacturing | 
their great and always unfailing Kidney 
| Remedy, the steadily increasing demand for 
| it presages a very tall manufacturing ‘‘oak” 

in this branch of Rochester's greatness. 
lif you want to hear a man talk convincingly, 
earnestly and eloquently on any subject, ask 
|one who has had kidney complaint about 
| the virtues of the F. E. C. Kidney Remedy. 
And there is no doubt aboutit. Its strength- 
ening and cleansing powers do ‘‘get there, 


ure enough. 
| 








INSTRUCTION. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


62d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 


of Technology, for Business and for College 
|In all classes Special Students are received. 
| Particular attention, to Girls and Voung Chil- 


|drem. Unusual care of health is taken. High 


and Grammar School Departments open Sept. 18, 
No. 259 BOYLSTON Street.- 


‘\CALIXA LAVELLEE, 
Piano, Harmony & Comnosition. 


Miller Nell, 156 Tremont Street. 


omers 





. mmercia 
| Gollese 


ful Busi 





| Oldest and Most S$ 
| Schoo! in America. 





Training 


The course of study is thorough and practical, 
and prepares young people to earn their own 
living. 


____ | Next School Year Begins Sept. 3, 1889. 


Our record of 48 years of careful work insures 
confidence in us and our methods. 


Commercial, Shorthand and English 
Courses. 

We have the best teachers, course of study, 
rooms, in fact, the best everything. 

All Worthy Graduates 4ided to Empioy- 
ment. No Class System. Separate De- 
gr tes for Ladies. 

ecial 3-months’ course (quarter of 13- 
wal ) for advanced students: also special 2 
— per day course in either Book-keep- 

Penmanship or Shorthand. 

"Ga trial this will be found a thoroughly satis- 
factory school. For 49th annual catalogue, 
| _ address CHARLES E. COMER, 
| 666 Washington 8t., corner Beach, Boston, "Mass. 


EAK MEN! 


sae is SS ee Brain d . 
haugted or wer i Erematurely Pitas ate may a 


Yess FaGon- “RUPEE REMLEDIE Eg 


4 
onink Toes ae f = drains promptly 


checked. 
giving Boveneper medical endorsements, &c., st eagtice 
tion. 
















sultation (office or by mail) with 4 eminent 


a le cured without pain or 
reece Be ore Clinique, 16% 


Office Hours from 9 to 6, and 7 to 9 evnings; 
nd from 10 to 12 Sundays. 














| ba Agents wanted to canvass for the | 
| BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
Address Commonwealth | 
25 Bromfield Street, | 


 caldiiadidons paid 
Publishing Compuny 
Boston. 


It soothes the child, | 
relieves | 


known remedy for diarrhea, whether aris- | 
Twenty- 








_ a 


| NEIGHBORLY MENTION. 


He! ped to ‘Make History. 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH had its 
birth in the dark days of national strife 
and bloodshed. Its one mission was to 
|speak for the oppressed and advocate the 
interests of a broad liberty and humanity, 
and how well that was done is proven by 
the mere mention of the names o° its sup- 
porters—Wendell Phillips, Elizur Wright, 
Frank B. Sanborn, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Wm. Claflin, Mon- 
cure D. Conway, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Theodote Parker, Charles Sumner. With 
its radical workers, it indeed helped to 
make history in those stirring times. The 
old journal now appears in a new dress, de- 
monstrating its progressiveness, without 
sacrificing its identity, and with new pages 
and fresh features.— Attleboro Advocate. 








Comparison Not Odtous. 

The COMMONWEALTH is much superior to 
the average of the weekly papers in or out 
of New England. Its literary tone is excel- 
lent.—New York National Standard. 





Improves With Age. 

One of the brightest, spiciest and best of 
| the exchanges that come to our office is the 
| Boston COMMONWEALTH. It is an old 
family journal and was edited for many 
|years by the late Charles W. Slack. The 
| new management are to be congratulated 


Starting out in onal on the success the paper has attained since 


it has been under their control.— West Roz- 
bury News. 
In the Front Rank. 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH, that stana- 
ard New England weekly, has adopted an 
important improvement with the incoming 
of the new year. It is now issued in very 
neat sixteen-page form; and it is as usual, 
filled with crisp, interesting reading matter. 
Long may it entertain and edify the public 
under the management of its talented lady- 
editor. While the paper is maintained at 
its present high standard, it is not likely to 
lose its place in the front rank of the Bos- 
ton weeklies.—Lynn Daily Sun. 





Respect Its Ability. 

The COMMONWEALTH is conducted with 
great ability, discussing the topics of the 
day in a manner which ensures the respect 
of all who peruse its columns.—Sunday 
Times. 





The Beau Ideal. 

The ComMonweattH fills a place pe- 
culiarly its own in the journalism of the 
city, and never was newsier and more gen- 
erally readable than at the present time. 
The current number is indeed the beau 
ideal of what a weekly political and literary 
paper should be, and is peculiarly rich in 
the departments it devotes to the reflection 
of contemporary thought, alwaye a strong 
point with the ComMONWEALTH, and one 
which has attracted to it a large and 
rapidly increasing constituency of readers, 
who find in its columns intellectual pabulum 
such as no other paper of its character af- 
fords.— Traveller. 

Likes Fair Play. 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH is always 
friendly to woman suffrage. It gives facts 
and figures and arguments, and inserts 
friendly and pleasant items.—Woman’s 
Journal. 





One ofthe Best. 


The Boston COMMONWEALTH is one of 
the best edited weeklies in the State.— 
American Workman. 





What, Indeedt 
The COMMONWEALTH is radically sound, 
earnest for the right. What more could 
one want in a newspaper.—Meadville (Pa.) 
Republican. 





Inspiring. 

A North Carolina reader writes: ‘‘I have 
been since the war a journalist by profes- 
sion, and no periodical has done so much 
to enlarge my views, and give me ‘the 
courage of my opinions as the ComMon 
WEALTH.’ 





No Better Paper. 

The BostoN COMMONWEALTH is one of 
the best papers published in this country. 
| It deals upon all the topics of the day, and 
| we know of no better paper to take into the 
| family.— Tazewell ( Va.) Times. 








A True Bostonian. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘‘The 
COMMONWEALTH has come to me weekly, 
and given me enjoyment as no other paper 
docs. Iam a true Bostonian, loving every 
inch of the old city. I learned them when 
a romping girl, and fondest of all, its nooks 
and associations and histories. The Com- 
MONWEALTH ministers most charmingly to 
this side of my nature.” 








Spicily Intellectual. 
Writes a Taunton subscriber to the Com- 
| MONWEALTH : ‘‘I read no paper with more 
real satisfaction—always discreet, interest- 
ng and spicy, the beau ideal of a weekly 
| ntellectual visitor.” 
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PERSONAL. 


The Pope has had his large bedroom filled 
with singing birds. 


Senator Chandler of New Hampshire will 
sail for Europe Aug. 31, for the benefit of 
his health. 


It is reported that Parnell will shortly 
make a tour of America for the benefit of 
his health. 


Col. Elliott BF. Shepard has decided to 
make the Mail and Express the official organ 
of New York society. 

It is said that the Queen's estate at Os- 
borne, if broken up and sold in small farms, 
would fetch about $250 an acre. 


Whitelaw Reid, the American minister to 
France, has rented a cottage at Dieppe, 
which his family is now occupying. 


Mr. Gladstone allows all the people in his 
neighborhood at Hawarden freely to use his 
splendid library of 20,000 volumes. 


The death of Rev. Darwin Adams of 
Groton, Mass., leaves Edwin Edgertown, a 
lawyer of Rutland, Vt., the only survivor of 
the class of 1824 at Dartmouth College. 


Princess Victoria is the most original and 
thoughtful of the Prince of Wale’s daugh- 
ters. Princess Maud acts as her mother‘s 
amahuensis. Princess Louise has been her 
father’s favorite. 


John H. B. Latrobe is the oldest practic- 
ing lawyer in the United States. He is 86 
years old, and was admitted to the bar 65 
years ago. Mr. Latrobe is the father of 
Baltimore's mayor. 


Rumors are rife in London as to the health 
of the Prince of Wales, which is said to be 
much impaired. It is also said he seeks to 
keep the real truth of his condition from 
the newspaper-reading public. 


The president has determined to spend 
the whole of September at Deer Park if the 
public business will permit. Having com- 
pleted the trip laid out for the summer, he 
will now endeavor to take his vacation, 


Gen. Boulanger, like a great many more 
noted men, is superstitious. He is careful 
not to get out of bed on the left side, and if 
his path is crossed by a black cat he does 
nothing of political importance for 24 hours. 


Doctor Charles Theodore, Duke of Ba- 
varia, the philanthropic physician, recently 
celebrated at Tegerace, in Bavaria, his re- 
moval of the 1000th cataract from the eyes 
of his poor patients. It was made the oc- 
cassion of a great ovation. 


Frederick Douglass has almost despaired 
of going to Hayti. He cannot start for 
that country until it is reasonably quiet 
there. He is an old man, and he fears that 
his appointment as minister to Hayti may 
prove to be an unsubstantial honor. 


Mme. Modjeska and her husband, Count 
Bozenta, are occupying the same cottage at 
Marion that has been used by ex-President 
and Mrs. Cleveland. Their stay at Marion 
will not be long, as the rehearsals for the 
Booth-Modjeska season will soon begin. 


W. Hl. H. Murray has prepared a series of 
six lectures, which he will give in various 
New England cities, discussing the problems 
of health as essential to national greatness : 
of education, wealth, city government, me- 
chanical development and domestic happi- 
ness* 


There is no truth in the statement that 
the order of Grand Officer of the Crown of 
Italv, conferred upon Mr. Edison, carries 
the title of Count with it. No European 
orders, except some In Great Britain now-a 
days have the possession of a title attached 
to them. 


The latest portrait of Mr. Gladstone, by 
Millais, shows the statesman’s great age 
clearly. ‘The lines of four-score years have 
over run the face; the month is suuken; the 
attitude is that of one failing fast. Mr. 
Gladstone looks so only when he is much 
fatigued. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 







@Perfect Bed 
Perfect Lounge 
naga 


; 


Send for Ciro’l’r.— 
8. GRAVES & SON, 
661 Washington Street 








Invites your attention to\his newly refitted 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 


Where he has every facility for producing the 


finest 
CRAYON, 
PASTELS, or 
INDIA INK 
Portraits, as well as ali lincs of photography. 
Se Satistaction guarantecd. 


48 Winter St., Boston. 








| ‘The trustees of Mount Holyoke Seminary 
land College not having appointed a perma- 
|nent president, have asked Miss Louise 
F. Cowles, one of the older teachers, to 
open the session in September, and adminis- 
ter the affairs of the institution until a pres- 
ident is appointed. Miss Cowles was grad- 
uated at Mount Holyoke in 1866, and began 
teaching there the following year. She is 
at present teacher of geology and mineralo- 
logy. 


Mr. W. P. Warren and Miss Louise War- 
ren, his sister, of Westfield, Mass., and 
Miss Gertrude Smith, of Portland, Maine, 
were among the passengers sailing from the 
Breman Docks on Wednesday, in the steam- 
er ‘‘Trave.” A notable party assembled to 
wish them hon voyage, consisting of Messrs 
Wm. Warren of Westfield, E. L. Smith of 
Portland and A. D. Warren of Worcester, 
Mass., the latter being president of the Gas 
Heat and Power Co., and Mr. W. P. Warren 
a director in this company, and the fact of 
this company having just successfully com- 
pleted their patent in Maine, and the start- 
ing of several patents lends color to the im- 
pression that the visit of Mr. W. P. Warren 
to Europe just at this time is closely con- 
nected with the interest of the company. 
The reticence of both Mr. W. P. Warren 
and the president Mr. A. D. Warren upon 
being interviewed was marked, but unless 
rumor is at fault, foreign patents wilt be 
the result of this trip. 


Belore Returning to the City 


SEND ORDER BY MAIL 


—ToO— 


Mt. Bellevue Farm, 


WEST ROXBURY, 








(33 GLUBE BUILDING, BOSTON,) 


—FOR— 


Two Deliveries daily in Glass Jars direct from 
the Farm. All Milk from our own Herd. 





W. B, BLAKEMORE, Proprietor. 








592 WASHINGTON 


Students can commence on and after TUESDAY, Sept.3. All Busimess Studies 


tions. Tuition, payable middle 


STREET, BOSTON. 
individually 


taught, including Short-hand and Writing. © Ss t i 
Bah santa a ompetent Students assisted to posi- 


; $10 


20 Lessons of two hours each in any branch 


taught. $13 for 4 weeks—$35 for 12 weeks.—§100 for 40 weeks. Call or send for JOURN AL. 


Cc. A. & F. H. BURDETT. 


MILK AND CREAM. 


- BROWN, RI 
BANKERS 





AUGUST 31, ine 


LEY & CO... 


AND BROKERS, 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 
Orders in Stocks aud Bonds in Boston, New (York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 


A. L. BROWN, 
'Member Boston Stock Ex.Member N.Y .Stock Ex. | 


BOSTON 





63 EL.W 


Leather Boots. 
A)l kinds of Custom 
Price Liat for Leather Work : Tapping Men’s Boots, 


Boots, 4 ng, 20c. Tapping Misses 
Boots, 45c.; Heeling, 15c. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoes 
Lot of Shoes that have been repaired and 
not ealled for. All kinds of Men’s and 
Roys’ Bootes and Shoes at very Low Pricee 


LEATHER AND RUBBER REPAIR SHOP 


STREET. 


All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repai 
Short Notice and Warranted. Rubber Soles applied to 


Boots and Shoes made to Mearure. 

Sic. ; heeling, 

Be. Tapping Seve Boots, 45c.; Heeling, 20c. Tapping Women’s 
:; Hee 


w. J. RILEY, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Cotton Co 
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Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr,’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barta ciety west, used, Dr. Solomon treats all Crmonic 
Dreeasees, makes a specialty of LUNG 

TIC FITS, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 8ST. Virus DANCE, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 
HEMORRHAGE OF LuNGs, Eczema and al) SKIN DIskasEs, KIDNEY AND 
LIVER TROUBLES and all DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. PiLxes and FIsTULa cured 
without the use of the knife and cure guaranteed. Consultation free, 


, CANCERS, TUMORS, ErtLer- 





Warereoms 








INSURANCE. 


' 
| 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


INSURANCE CO., 
HAS REMOVED TO 


69 KILBY STREET, 


COR. WATER ST. 


SILAS PEIRCE, President. 
EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres. 
CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. 


Also Boston Office of several 
first-class Stock Companies of 
\Other States. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


YOST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS. Pee. 31, 1888....$19,724,538.45 
LIABILITIES. ....2.0.5. csves 717 ,288,348.72 
$2,436,159.73 


| LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
| lasued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon ail 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 


8100 REWARD 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR | 


FOR. MAN AND BEAST. 
For colic, spavins, ringbone | 
cockle wints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, | 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callous of all kinds; will cure 
in seven cases out of ten. Will | 
relieve in every case, and will | 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is_ especially adapted for 
Rheumatism, Cholera. 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac | 
street. Sold by Druggiats and | 
«jrocers. : . 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


AG, BOSTON PIANO COMPANY 


First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we ful/y warrant 
for eight years in workmanship and material. Call at our new ware 


/ 
* i rooms and examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instal. 
4 ments ifdesired. Terms easy; also Piaaos to Rent, and if bough 
J within oneyear rent — will be applied to the price of the instrument. 


257 Tremont Street, opposite Hollis. 


Factory 152 Hampden Street, corner George, Boston, Mass 


E. WILSON & CO., PROPRIETORS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 
BANKERS, 


No. 113 Devonshire Street. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


1 NASSAU STREET. 


Dealers in Investment Securities 


Stock and Bond Orders executed 
in Boston, New York and Philade!l- 
phia. 


THE LARGEST 


Financial Institution 


IN THE WORLD. 


Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - President 


A Policy in this Company combines 
UnsuRPASSED SECURITY with protection fo! 
dependents or support for old age. 


No other investment so fully meet 
various contingencies of life. 





Has Paid Policy-holders $272,481 ,338 


Interest receipts have exceeded 
all expenses by over - - - - - $60,000 0% 


For rates and examples of policies apply © 


C. A. HOPKINS, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Company’s Building, 95 Milk St. 


Boston, Mass 











